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LA TRADITION MANUSCRITE DE LA COR- 
RESPONDANCE DE SAINT BASILE 


By THE LATE Aspe J. BEssIzRES 
(IntRopuction sy C. H. TuRNER) 


THE correspondence of St Basil consists in the Benedictine edition 
of 365 pieces, in Migne’s reprint of 366. No attempt has been made 
since the Benedictine edition appeared in 1730 (in vol. iii of St Basil’s 
works) to study the MSS and their mutual] relations: even the Bene- 
dictine editors (Dom Garnier and Dom Maran) concentrated their 
efforts rather on establishing the chronology of the letters than on 
ascertaining the best available text. In the main their chronology, 
that is to say the new order in which they arranged the Letters, 
has been unshaken by criticism, and it has found a zealous defender 
in Dr Loofs.' But as regards the text they were content to give 
a straightforward and readable text, based on the evidence of the 
MSS most accessible to them at Paris. And results which do not 
begin by taking account of the manuscripts as a whole and of a com- 
parison of their contents are unsatisfying, if not necessarily unsatis- 
factory: so that it was a serious gap in one of the most important 
sources of our knowledge of St Basil, the man and his times, which 
M. Bessiéres set himself to fill by the detailed investigation of which 
an account has nov, to be given. 

In studying’ the manuscripts of the correspondence of an ancient 
writer, there are three ways by which the subject may be approached. 
There is, firstly, the age and number of the manuscripts: a family 
represented by many MSS or by the older MSS is likely to be more 
original than a family represented only by one comparatively late MS. 


* Eustathius von Sebaste und die Chronologie der Basiliusbriefe, Halle, 1898. 
VOL. XXI. B 
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There is, in the second place, the test of the order of the letters: 
MSS which give the letters in the same order belong to the same 
family, and, since there would probably be in the minds of scribes 
and editors a desire to classify the disiecta membra of an extensive 
correspondence by grouping together letters directed to the same 
correspondent or letters bearing on the same or similar subjects, 
a group of MSS where this sort of classification is extensively adopted 
is likely to belong to a later stage of the developement of the collection 
than a group in which the letters are less logically arranged. But 
it must not be forgetten that we are dealing only with probabilities and 
presumptions, and therefore we can never dispense with the third 
and final test, namely a comparison of various readings actually found 
in the manuscripts of different families. 

The treatise now before us is, in the main, an exhaustive application 
of the second of the three methods just described to the problem of 
the correspondence of St Basil. M. Bessiéres’ results are in the highest 
degree interesting: he has spared no labour in the enumeration of the 
contents of the different MSS and in the construction of tables of con- 
cordance between them: and he has, in my judgement, rightly divined 
which family of MSS should be placed at the head of the tradition, as 
representing the earliest stage of the developement. But though this main 
and primary conclusion seems to me incontestable, I think that he has 
throughout depended too exclusively on this second method (the order, 
that is, of the letters in the different MSS) taken by itself, and that if 
he had kept a more open mind to considerations of the age and number 
of the MSS, and still more of the filiation of the text as evidenced by 
variae lectiones, his treatment of the relative priority of the groups in 
one of his main families of MSS would have worked itself out on 
rather different lines to those which are embodied in his essay. 

Broadly speaking, M. Bessitres has examined between twenty-five 
and thirty MSS, ranging in date from the tenth to the sixteenth 
century, all of them containing at least roo letters and most of them 
not less than 200. In western Europe he has worked at the libraries 
of Paris, Oxford, Berlin, Munich, and Vienna, besides the chief libraries 
of Italy, and he also visited Patmos. It is certain that no one would 
willingly repeat the toilsome process of describing so minutely the 
number and order of the letters contained in these MSS, and from this 
point of view alone it may be said to be quite essential to the interests 
of learning that M. Bessiéres’ researches should find their'way into print. 

A preliminary chapter (pp. 9-22) describes the printed texts. Although 
the first Greek edition of any of the letters goes back as far as 1499, the 
yarious editions that followed in the sixteenth’century made only gradual 
progress in the recovery of the correspondence. Morel’s Paris edition 
of 1618 repeated from previous editors a total of 214 letters, which was 
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exactly doubled by the addition of a contribution from English sources 
of a further 214.'_ This edition concluded the chapter of the recovery 
of the letters: the three centuries which have elapsed since Morel have 
scarcely added anything to the substance of the material, but they have 
seen at least the opening of the critical treatment of it. The Benedictine 
editors, a century after Morel, for the first time digested the amorphous 
mass into something like an ordered series, divided into three classes : 
46 letters written before St Basil’s consecration to the bishopric of 
Caesarea in 370; 245 letters (47-291) written between his consecration 
and his death on Jan. 1, 379; and 74 letters (292-365) impossible to 
date, or doubtful, or spurious. 

The first of M. Bessiétres’ numbered chapters (chap. I pp. 22-50, 
with a list of the MSS used, pp. 21, 22) describes in succession the 
contents of twenty-seven MSS; in a few cases, where the MS is quite 
late and the family to which it belongs has several older representatives, 
summarily, but as a fule with full detail. For the convenience of the 
reader in following the thread of the argument which is to follow, the 
order of description already assumes a rough division into lines of 
transmission (‘embranchements’) and families of MSS (‘familles’): 
M. Bessitres divides his material into two main branches, A and B, 
the A line of transmission having three subdivisions, the families 
Aa, Ab, Ac, the B line four subdivisions, Bo, Bu, Bx, and Bz. The 
largest group, reckoned by the number of MSS belonging to it, is Aa, 
with eight MSS, of which Patmos 57, of the tenth century, is the oldest : 
but it happens that though almost a third of M. Bessiéres’ MSS are now, 
and were at the date of the Benedictine edition, in Paris, the only Aa 
MS at Paris is of the sixteenth century, so that itis not surprising that 
the Benedictine edition does not reproduce the Aa text. If M. Bessiéres 
is, as we fully believe, right in assigning the superiority to this family 
over all the rest, it is at once obvious that, from. the point of view of 
the readings adopted, a new critical edition might in detail differ rather 
widely from the Benedictine. 

Chapter II (pp. 51 ff.) is devoted to an examination of the mutual 
relations of the three subdivisions of the A line of transmission, The 
Aa family (especially as expressed in its three oldest representatives, Pat- 
mos 57, s. x, Oxford Baroccianus 121, s. xi, Venice Marcianus 61, s. xi) 
contains 272 letters, the order of which is, at least when compared to the 
order of Ab and Ac, relatively haphazard. Both Ab and Ac are larger 
in bulk than Aa, and both make more attempt at systematic classification : 
but their additions and their rearrangements are independent of one 
another, so that they appear to be distinct developements of a commo 

1 See preface to vol. i, and vol. ii Pp. 1000, ‘ epistolae novae, quae a Richardo 


Montacutio [Mountague, afterwards bishop of Chichester and Norwich] nunc primum 
ex Anglicis codicibus MSS. eduntur et Latinitate donantur ; An, mpcxvut.’ 


B2 
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stock which is Aa. Ac (which would seem to be a closer representa- 
tive than Ab of Aa, though in number and age of the MSS com- 
posing it it is the less important of the two) takes Aa as its base, 
but at every fresh name of a correspondent it brings together all the 
letters addessed to him at whatever point in Aa they occur ; and to the 
Aa total it adds the group known as ‘Aveziypada:, that is, letters without 
the name of the addressee. Ab contains 310 letters, rearranged on a some- 
what similar plan, but with still more drastic systematization. 

Next follows, in chapter III, a corresponding study of the four 
families or subdivisions of the other or B line of transmission. 
The matter is here more complicated, and the conclusions reached, 
it must be frankly added, are less satisfying. M. Bessitres takes his 
start from the two families Bo and Bu, which have both the most 
ancient and the most numerous attestation among the four of this line, 
the former resting on the testimony of five MSS, the latter on three, 
in either case with a MS of about A.D. 1000 as the earliest. Using 
the same criterion as for the A families, we find that Bo, though far 
from, shewing so elaborate a plan as either Ab or Ac, is both more 
complete and more systematically arranged than Bu ; from which facts the 
conclusion is provisionally drawn that it is later. Next the subdivision 
Bz is considered, first by a comparison of its two representatives with one 
another, then by a comparison of their resultant order with the order of 
Bo and again of Bu. Relationship is clear, and it is more marked with 
Bu than with Bo. What then is the kind of relationship? Is Bu derived 
from Bz, or is it vice versa? or if they are descendants of a common 
ancestor, which reproduces it the more faithfully? M. Bessitres com- 
pares in succession several small groups of letters found, but in differing 
order, in both families, and concludes that Bz, of which the distinguish- 
ing mark is the great ‘incoherence’ of its order, is the more primitive 
collection of the two, and that Bu is a recasting and improvement of 
Bz, as Bo in turn was seen to be of Bu. Finally the subdivision Bx 
receives separate treatment, and though its independence of its com- 
panions is very thorough-going and its order of the letters is the issue 
of a revision effected with relentless logic, it is decided to be funda- 
mentally of the B type, and descended from a Bz MS. 

Thus on M. Bessiéres’ chain of reasoning the Bz family emerges 
as the most primitive representative of the B line of transmission, 
and it only remains to bring it into connexion with the corresponding 
oldest representative of the A line, in order to see whether there is any 
‘common measure’ between the two main lines of transmission in their 
ultimate forms: and chapter IV is intended to answer this question. 
But in fact, as we shall see later on, there is some weak point in the 
argument, for the conclusion as to the antiquity of the Bz family in 
relation to other families breaks down hopelessly when confronted with 
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the test of the actual readings it offers. It was suspicious, to start with, 
that a family whose two representatives were of the thirteenth and six- 
teenth century respectively should be supposed to transmit the most 
original form of the collection contained in any of the B MSS: and 
when to that is added the evidence which M. Bessitres’ fifth chapter 
will be found to provide as to the worthless character of the Bz text, 
one can only say that the use of the classification method as the sole 
clue to the disentanglement of the rival claims to priority of the different 
families of a single line of transmission has in this instance broken 
down. It is conceivable, of course, though perhaps not very probable, 
that a MS or group of MSS might retain a primitive order of contents, 
even when its text was subjected to a drastic process of depravation. 
But it becomes at least quite useless for textual purposes: and any 
future editor of St Basil’s letters will do well to fight entirely shy of 
Vaticanus 435 and Berolinensis 23, the two component members of the 
Bz family. 

Chapter IV deals in general, as we have said, with the question 
of the possibility of establishing contact between the ultimate or original 
form of the A line and the ultimate or original form of the B line of 
transmission. But as we have already given the caution that M. Bessiéres’ 
results as to the most ancient type among the B families will be shewn 
by a consideration of his own material, as supplied in his next chapter, 
to be quite untenable, it would be superfluous to go into further detail 
with regard to the steps by which he seeks to shew, first, the existence 
of points of contact between his Aa and his Bz, and, secondly, the priority 
of Aa over Bz. Without denying the validity of his conclusion in itself, 
it only shews (on our view) the dependence of a late B type on an early 
A type: and the problem of the relation of the earliest traceable B type 
to the earliest A type remains so far unsolved. Nevertheless the 
chapter contains two further side-enquiries which merit notice ; namely, 
(1) at the start, a detailed enumeration of a homogeneous group of 
letters, some thirty-eight in number, headed *Averiypagos, absent from 
the earlier MSS of the Aa family, and (2) at the close, a discussion 
of the bearings of a papyrus fragment at Berlin, said to be of. the fifth 
century, containing successive extracts from five letters of St Basil. 
The grounds for asserting that the author of this florilegium drew on 
a MS which gave the letters in the order of the Aa family are not 
very convincing: but there is more substance in the conclusion that 
the readings of the papyrus are much closer to the #ext of the A MSS 
than to that of the B MSS. 

This preliminary enquiry into textual relations leads on to the 
full and detailed examination in chapter V of the readings of a 
number of MSS for one selected letter, Ep. 46 ad virginem lapsam. It 
is unfortunate that M. Bessitres should have chosen for his specimen 
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text a letter that is on the one hand not quite certainly genuine, and on 
the other has a place in the manuscript tradition not only of the letters 
of St Basil but of his homilies, since the possibility is opened that cross- 
currents from the one line of tradition may have had effect on the other, 
and therefore the normal text of a MS, or group of MSS, of the letters 
may on this occasion have suffered contamination from another source, 
namely MSS of the homilies. But with this reserve the evidence must 
be accepted, and its tenor is clear enough ; so clear that M. Bessitres 
would surely have been the first to see it in its full bearings, if his mind 
had not been preoccupied by the results to which the exclusive use of 
his method of comparison of the order of the letters had already led 
him. He admits indeed that the text of the family Bz—the family 
which he places at the source of the B line of transmission—is ‘un 
texte fortement glosé’. But he supposes, if I understand him aright, 
that this is the most ancient stage of the text to which we can 
reach back,’ and that the A and the rest of the B line represent in- 
dependent and haphazard efforts at disembarrassing it of its accretions. 
But a very slight consideration of the variants themselves will lead 
us at once to a much simpler conclusion: Bz stands not at the beginning 
but at the end of a long line of developement, and betrays itself either 
as tertiary when it gives a conflate reading made up of two (or even 
more) readings found separately in other authorities, or at least as 
secondary, by its Biblical ‘tags’ or its doctrinal polish. 
A few examples must suffice in proof of this :— 


(1) GAAa od ris Oelas éxeivns Kowwvias tov vydv droppygaca Aa-c and 
(at any rate for the first six words) 7 MSS of Homilies. 
GAAA ov Tis Geias éxeivys Kowwvias tov Lvydv droppipaca Ab. 
GAAL Od THs Oelas éxeivns cvvadeias Tov Lvydv droppipaca Bo. 
GANG Kal THs Oeias éxeivys ovvaheias tov Cvydv droppivaca Bu. 
GAAG Kal od Tips Geias éxeivyns rapBevias Tov Cvyov abernoaca 3 MSS of 
Homilies. 
GAA Kal H THs Oeias exeivns Kowwvias Kai ovvadeias THs ex Tis 
trapbevias tiv fvyov aberjoaca ov... Bz. 
Here Bz is certainly the latest, Aa-c presumably the earliest, 
reading. 
(2) rod dvdpés Bo—u (and Rufinus’s Latin version ‘viro suo’). 
Tov dAnOwod dvdpds A (a, b, c) with 3 MSS of Homilies. 
tod GBavarov dvdpés 10 MSS of Homilies. 
tov dAnOwod cai dbavdrov dvdpes Bz. 
(3) rod 8eorérov A Bo-u with 8 MSS of Homilies. 
tov érovpaviovderrdrov Bz with 3 MSS of Homilies. 


1 But this is not quite consistent with what he says elsewhere of the superior 
originality of A, 
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(4) rot vupdiov: rot dAnOwod vupdiov Bz with 4 MSS of Homilies. 
(5) mexporepov xoAjs ebpyoes : + Kal jKovnpévoy padAov paxaipas Surtopov 
(Prov. v 4) Bz with 6 MSS of Homilies. 

(6) “lepeuiov: + rod rpopyrov Bz with 3 MSS of Homilies. 

But the data supplied by these collations enable us to extend our 
inductions beyond this negative result about the Bz family. They 
supply corroborative proof of the general excellence of the A text: 
for instance :— 

(7) pos tov vipduov A (5 MSS of Homilies): apis rov éAnOwov vipduov 

B (8 MSS of Homilies) : 

and compare xowwvias in (1) above. But they also supply, what takes 

us a step further in the process of working out the text-relationships 

between the A and B families, some clear indications that the Ab 
family is a link between the two lines: thus :— 

(8) Kéxpaye peiLov 7 zepi tis “Hpwduddos Aa—c with ro MSS of Homilies. 
Add (after pei{ov) 6 "Iwévvns Ab B with 3 MSS of Homilies. 

(9) avpay Sefapevy tod dépos rod mvevparos Tod viv évepyotvros Aa-c 
(9 MSS of Homilies): rod depiov (for depis rod) rvevparos Ab B. 
Here atpa seems to call for the literal word dépos. 

(10) tov pytpGov olkov Karadurotca Aa—c (one MS of Ab) and 5 MSS 
of Homilies: zarpgov Ab (two MSS) B and 9 MSS of Homilies. 
Here pyrpgov recalls what has been said about grandmother, 
mother, and sister earlier in the letter: aarpdov is a Biblical 
reminiscence from Ps. xlv (xliv) rr. 


In the final section of this fifth chapter, M. Bessiéres poses the 
question whether behind the collection Aa, which to him is the sole 
ultimate source of the rest, we can get back to any earlier stage of 
the formation of the corpus of St Basil’s letters. A prioré it is likely 
that large collections should have been formed out of smaller ones— 
we see this process at work in the various enlargements of Aa, and 
we have no reason to suppose that Aa itself had been immune from 
it in the course of its own growth. Moreover, examination of its 
contents (it is an amorphous mass, as it stands, of letters heaped up 
after one another pell-mell) does suggest points of juncture between 
one stage of the collection and another. In the first portion letters 
to the same correspondent are almost without exception grouped 
together. But after we have passed beyond the first 100 items we 
find, for instance, a second group of letters to Libanius (105-107 
of the Aa order) followed immediately by a second group of letters 
to Eusebius of Samosata (108-111). There is therefore something to 
be said for the conjecture that the original nucleus of the Aa collection 
was a small edition of only some roo letters or so, which in process 
of time received one supplement after another until the complete 
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number of 272 letters was attained. If we go on to ask whether 
the external evidence of history has anything to tell us in reinforce- 
ment of the internal evidence of our earliest extant collection, we 
have in answer the interesting datum that St Gregory Nazianzen did 
in fact send his friend Nicobulus (see his 53rd epistle) a collection 
of St Basil’s letters and of his own. Perhaps M. Bessiéres is over- 
stepping the due bounds of caution when he conjectures that St Gregory’s 
collection was, as regards the Basil section, nothing else than the first 
roo letters of the Aa MSS: certainly it would need a parallel work 
of enquiry into the tradition of St Gregory’s own letters before the 
hypothesis could be called more than plausible. But anyhow the 
evidence of the Basil MSS alone is enough to indicate the three main 
stages of the developement of the collected correspondence: first an 
original nucleus, fairly well arranged, of (it would seem) about 100 
letters, going back no doubt to within a few years of St Basil’s death ; 
secondly, a stage of successive additions, spread it may be over a 
century or more, by which without any rearrangement one supplement 
after another was tacked on to the existing collection, until the roo 
letters had swelled to 272, and the collection emerges to the light 
of day in our Aa MSS; thirdly a process, or rather a series of in- 
dependent, possibly even simultaneous, processes, by which something 
was done to enlarge the collection, and a great deal was done in the 
way of recasting and rearranging it—processes represented by all our 
MSS except those of the Aa family. But greatly though this editorial 
labour must have served the convenience of the reader, it is almost 
always the case that the text suffers when an editor’s hand is once 
at work. The letters are not only sorted and put in order, but they 
are emended and polished as well. It is not surprising that the Aa 
order of the letters being the most original, the Aa form of text should 
turn out to be the most original also. 

In the sixth and last chapter M. Bessitres discusses the problem 
of the genuineness of the correspondence. He first reviews those 
letters, between ninety and a hundred in number, which do not 
form part of the Aa collection, but were incorporated subsequently. 
More than a third of these belong to the group, already mentioned, 
of the "Aver/ypapo:: but as a matter of fact the "Aver/ypapo. can hardly 
be separated from a number of other letters which though not strictly 
‘unaddressed’ are addressed to unknown or obscure individuals, and 
so the number of letters in this subsection, if we may so call it, is raised 
to a proportion of quite two-thirds of the letters absent from A. These 
letters do not appear in the oldest MSS even of the B line of tradition : 
they entered therefore into the collections at a relatively late date, and in 
the Ab family they retain their place apart at the end of the collection. 
Obviously they do not bear the same external guarantee as the letters 
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of the earlier collections. Yet it does not follow that they are not for 
the most part genuine: M. Bessiéres finds indeed that some of them 
are too insignificant to offer any opening for criticism, favourable or 
otherwise; a few are letters of Gregory rather than of Basil; a few 
again are not really, whether genuine or not, letters at all; but, apart 
from certain letters to Libanius and to Apollinaris, there are hardly 
any which there is actual reason to suspect. 

Next M. Bessiéres turns to the few items appearing in the collection 
Aa on which doubt has been thrown. He defends epp. 45-46 (of the 
Benedictine numeration) ad monachum lapsum, ad virginem lapsam, 
though as homilies rather than letters: rejects the pair of letters to and 
from Julian, epp. 40, 41: rejects also ep. 16, which is not a letter but is 
extracted from Gregory of Nyssa’s work against Eunomius, and ep. 321, 
which belongs to Gregory Nazianzen. 

Lastly he examines the correspondence with Libanius (epp. 335-359), 
and points out that in Aa, which contains some twenty of the letters in 
question, they appear in three different groups ; for the genuineness of the 
first group (epp. 335-343) he declares decisively, and for the second 
group (epp. 344-346) with more hesitation : the rest, apart from ep. 358, 
he rejects. 

Here ends this most valuable dissertation : and here ends the analysis 
and criticism of it. 


C. H. TuRNER. 


LA TRADITION MANUSCRITE DE LA 
CORRESPONDANCE DE SAINT BASILE 


INTRODUCTION. 


En abordant I’étude des manuscrits qui nous ont transmis la Corre- 
spondance de S. Basile, nous nous proposions, en gros, d’en tirer tout 
ce qui nous permettrait d’établir Vhistoire du texte de cette Corre- 
spondance, et c’est en fixant nos classifications et nos filiations de 
manuscrits que nous avons été conduit & des conclusions relatives 
4 Vhistoire du texte antérieurement aux manuscrits les plus anciens. 
Notre étude comprendra donc deux parties distinctes bien qu’étroite- 
ment liées, la premiére ayant pour objet de décrire et de classer les 
manuscrits, la deuxitme de découvrir |’état du plus ancien recueil. 

Le probléme qui se pose 4 propos de la Correspondance de S. Basile 
se pose aussi & propos de tous les textes anciens. Les données tradi- 
tionnelles différent pour chaque auteur, il est vrai, et elles obligent la 
recherche philologique 4 varier chaque fois ’emploi de ses critéres et 
de ses méthodes. Lorsque les manuscrits sont peu nombreux, on 
obtient d’excellents résultats par la collation intégrale de leur contenu. 
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Mais quand les manuscrits sont nombreux et trés dispersés, comme ~ 
c’est le cas pour les manuscrits de la Correspondance de S, Basile, il 
serait impossible d’aboutir 4 une solution si l’on était obligé de les 
collationner tous. Heureusement le philologue posséde des critéres 
plus extérieurs, plus apparents, qui le dispensent de recourir 4 la colla- 
tion autrement que par sondages, a titre de contre-épreuve. Nous avons 
établi nos résultats en comparant l’ordre de succession des Lettres dans 
les différents manuscrits. Nous exposerons en temps et lieu le détail 
de notre méthode. 

Les manuscrits que nous avons étudiés sont trés dispersés. Nous 
sommes allé les étudier tous sur place, en Angleterre, en Italie, en 
Bavitre, en Autriche, dans l’ile de Patmos. ‘Tous les manuscrits 
décrits dans le présent travail ont ainsi passé entre nos mains, ce qui 
nous a permis de contrdéler, de rectifier, et de compléter au besoin, les 
indications souvent insuffisantes des catalogues. 

Nous avons délibérément exclu de notre enquéte : 

ret Les manuscrits qui ne contiennent que quelques Lettres de genre 
homilétique, insérées dans les manuscrits d’Homélies, et des Lettres de 
genre canonique ou considérées comme telles. Ces manuscrits extréme- 
ment nombreux, peuvent étre considérés comme représentant une 
tradition indépendante. En tout cas l’examen de ces Lettres dans de 
tels manuscrits ne nous efit donné aucun résultat intéressant l’ensemble 
de la Correspondance, et le travail aurait été aussi long que stérile. 

2° Les manuscrits incomplets par mutilation, par exemple le 678 du 
Supplément grec de la Bibliothéque nationale de Paris, qui contient les 
Lettres 335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 34% 341, 342, 343, 112, 61, 66, 80, 
197, 279, 280, 111, 89, 214, et qui se rattache 4 la famille que nous 
appellerons Aa. Ces manuscrits, dans la mesure ot: ils nous permet- 
tent une comparaison avec les manuscrits plus complets, peuvent étre 
incorporés & notre classification, aucun ne décéle une tradition différente 
de celle que nous’ avons étudiée. Etant donné leur état, nous avons 
cru pouvoir les négliger sans dommage. ' 

3° Les manuscrits incomplets parce qu’ils représentent un choix 
(floriléges). Exemple: lAngelicanus 13 (Bibl. Angelica, Rome),' ms. 


1 En voici le contenu : 341, 335, 349) 35° 351, 352) 353) 354» 359, 342, 343) 347» 
348, 344, 161, 176 (jusqu’aux mots éppwpévos wai eiOvpos, P, G. 32. 653 C. 2), 150, 
223 (a partir de (et) Obs rais BAacpnpias Baddovtes, ibid, 829), 1, 58, 267, 281, 163, 
4, 12, 259, 26, 18, 82, 80, 61, 69, 66, 67, 133, 100, 30, 98, 63, 258 (jusqu’a 7d pépos 
dopadiodpevos ibid. 952), 50, 81, 185, 181, 79, 57, 197 (jusqu’a éml ys wapmAndes 
dmaxiopeba), 84 (jusqu’a epi 7d dpxew cov dperfjs), 15, 329, 152 (a partir de «ara 
iw oixovpévny), 321, (Grég. Naz. 57 (P.G. 37. 112 B.)]}, 93, 330, 332, 16, 140, 53; 
"Awokwapiy epi ris Ocias ovcias (inc. tefaynv rd ywwpopa tijs ticTews : faussement 
attribuée a S. Basile: éditée d’aprés ce ms. par L. Sébastiani, Epistola ad Apol- 
linarem, etc,, Rome, 1776), 307, 60, 59, 56, 323 (sans l’adresse), 164, 306, 215, 317, 
37, 83, 106, 194, 290, 123, 64, 209, 227, 178, 196, 118, 14. - . 71. 
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sur parchemin 180 x 130 mm., folios 180, mutilé des folios 16, 48, 176 — 
xe sitcle. Par l’ordre de succession de ses Lettres, et par les quelques 
legons que nous avons relevées, se classe dans la famille que nous 
appellerons Bo. 

Nous avons retenu les manuscrits contenant un minimum d’une 
centaine de Lettres. En outre, nous avons choisi comme représentants 
typiques de chaque famille les exemplaires non interpolés. Pour les 
autres nous avons, dans la mesure du possible, recherché la source de 
Vinterpolation, ce qui nous a permis de classer les manuscrits mixtes et 
composites ; tel le Patmius 326. 

Nous avons distingué en tout sept familles de mss. qui se raménent 
& deux embranchements. Les manuscrits qui donnent les Lettres dans 
un ordre identique sont de la méme famille. Les familles qui offrent 
entre elles de nombreuses analogies d’ordre sont d’un méme embranche- 
ment. 

Le présent travail comporte six chapitres que nous faisons précéder 
d’un chapitre préliminaire sur les éditions grecques de la Correspondance 
de S. Basile. 

En effet les éditions représentent elles-mémes quelque chose de la 
tradition. Nous nous référons souvent 4 l’une ou & l’autre de ces 
éditions et notamment a I’édition mauriste reproduite par Migne. II 
y avait donc lieu de se demander comment et d’aprés quels manuscrits 
se sont constituées ces éditions. 

Le Chapitre I décrit les manuscrits 4 classer. I] fournit les renseigne- 
ments d’usage sur le format, l’Age, la matiére, I’état, le contenu de 
chacun d’eux. Ces descriptions serviront 4 contréler les tableaux des 
chapitres suivants. Elles ne font pas double emploi avec eux, car 
dans ces tableaux les renseignements sur les mss. eux-mémes ne 
sauraient trouver place. 

Le Chapitre II étudie les mss. de l’embranchement A. 

Le Chapitre III étudie les mss. de l’embranchement B. Ils sont 
batis sur un méme plan. Les familles y sont présentées d’abord 
isolément, puis rapprochées entre elles au sein de leurs embranche- 
ments respectifs. 

Le Chapitre IV rapproche et compare entre eux les deux embranche- 
ments, en vue de découvrir I’état le plus ancien de la tradition. On 
y fait intervenir les renseignements fournis par un papyrus qui se trouve 
aujourd’hui 4 Berlin, en vue de déterminer la forme et l’ordre du recueil 
d’ot sont vraisemblablement issus nos deux embranchements. 

Le Chapitre V compare les variantes fournies par plusieurs exemplaires 
de chaque famille pour la Lettre 46 (ad virginem lapsam). Crest la 
contre-€preuve philologique de notre classification. Nous l’aurions voulue 
plus étendue, mais l’indigence de nos moyens, la dispersion des mss., ne 
nous ont pas permis de lui donner toute l’ampleur souhaitée. 
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Le Chapitre VI s’occupe des questions d’authenticité envisagées du 
point de vue de la tradition manuscrite. Faisant état des résultats 
acquis, il part de |’état du plus ancien recueil, de l’archétype reconstitué 
par hypothése, pour examiner l’authenticité de certaines lettres, suivant 
leur incorporation plus ou moins tardive 3 la tradition. Ce chapitre, 
aprés un paragraphe consacré au plus ancien recueil, contient un 
stemma général, et la discussion proprement dite des problémes 
d’authenticité. 

Nous sollicitons l’indulgence des lecteurs pour les erreurs qui, malgré 
notre diligence, auront échappé 4 notre attention dans un travail ob 
abondent les chiffres et les statistiques. Nous ne croyons pas toutefois 
qu’elles soient dé nature 4 vicier nos conclusions. Si, malgré ses 
imperfections, la présente étude récolte quelque approbation, nous en 
rapporterons l’honneur aux maitres qui en ont suivi ou guidé |’élabora- 
tion, surtout 4 Monsiewr A. Desrousseaux qui, au jour-le-jour, a dirigé 
et contrdlé notre tache.- Nous adressons également nos remerciements 
a MM. les bibliothécaires préposés aux collections que nous avons 
visitées, 4 Monseigneur Mercati qui nous a communiqué ses relevés 
des manuscrits de la Vaticane, et généralement 4 toutes les personnes 
qui, 4 divers titres, nous ont aidé & mener & bonne fin le présent travail.’ 


CHAPITRE PRELIMINAIRE. 


Les Editions grecques— Indications sommaires sur les manuscrits qui ont servi 
a les établir. 


I. "Emerodai BacwAciov rod peyddov, ArBaviov frjropos, Xiwvos rod 
TlAatwvixot, Aloxivov xai "Iooxpdrous trav pntopwv, Paddapidos rod tupavvov, 
Bpovrov “Pwyaiov, "Arod\Awviov tod Tvavéws, “IovAcavod tod rapaBarov, 
"EmtoAai diaddpwy pyrépwv, cogrorav &€ mpos Trois etxoot. "Everinae wap 
"Addw. 1499. in-4°. Cette édition partielle de lettres de S. Basile est 
mentionnée au tome I de la Bibliotheca graeca de Fabricius-Harles, 
p. 672, et au tome VI p. 777 note ¢.* — En voici la dédicace : — 

‘ Aldus Manutius Romanus Antonio Codro Urceo S.P.D.—Collegimus 
nuper, Codre doctissime, quotquot habere potuimus graecas epistolas, 


1 Le point de vue d’oii nous étudions la Correspondance de S. Basile nous dispense 
d’établir une table bibliographique. Relativement aux éditions, nous avons puisé 
largement dans Fabricius-Harles, t. ix. Pour les mss. nous n’avons pu utiliser 
que les catalogues (cf. Gardthausen Sammlungen und Kataloge) et la précieuse 
collection des ‘ Studi italiani di filologia classica’, Nous signalerons en note les 
autres ouvrages utilisés dans cette étude. 

? Pour les réimpressions voir Fabr.-Harl., 1X p. 53 ‘ Illa collectio (Manutii) deinde 
cum latina versione prodiit Genevae 1606 in fol. sub falso nomine Iacobi Cujaci’ : 
ib. p. 55 ‘ Basilii et Libanii epistolas una cum sex vel septem brevioribus epistolis 
Graece in tironum usus recudi fecit H. Stephanus 1577 in-8° inter epistolia dialogos 
oratiunculas et poemata e variis scriptoribus collecta’. 
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easque typis nostris excusas duobus libris publicamus, praeter multas 
illas Basilii, Gregorii, et Libanii quas cum primum fuerit facultas 
imprimendas domi servamus. Auctores vero, quorum epistolas damus, 
sunt numero circiter quinque et triginta, ut in ipsis libris licet videre. 
Has ad te qui et latinas et graecas litteras in celeberrimo Bononiensi 
gymnasio publice profiteris muneri mittimus, tum ut a te discipulis 
ostendantur tuis, quo ad cultiores litteras capessendas incendantur 
magis, tum ut apud te sint Aldi tui pvyydovvoy et pignus amoris. Vale. 
Venetiis quinto decimo Kalendas Maias mip.’ 

Voici le détail des lettres de S. Basile et de Libanios que contient 
cette édition. — Migne P. G., vol. xxxii, 335, 336, 337, 338, 339) 349, 
341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 346 347, 348, 349, 359 351, 352, 353) 354 
355» 350, I1€2, 1, 293, 151, 135, 20, 16, 4, 211, 12, 13, 3, 116, 10, 330, 
332, 333, 86, 14, 2, 334, 19. 

Nous n’avons pu déterminer de quelle catégorie de mss. Alde a extrait 
ce florilége. 

Il. Basilit Magni et Gregorit Nazianzeni theologorum epistolae graecae 
nunguam antea editae. Haganoae' per Iohan. Secerium* anno MDXxvIiII, 
in-8°, Cette édition, ceuvre de Vincent Obsopceus, est dédiée a Wili- 
bald Pyrckheimer,’ patrice de Nuremberg. L’épitre dédicatoire nous 
fournit un renseignement, d’ailleurs vague, sur le ms. qui est 4 la base 
de l’édition en question. ‘Cum nuper inspiciendum mihi obtulisset 
ex bibliotheca tua, Bibalde claris., Georgius Leutius codicem epistola- 
rum Basilii et Gregorii, quem cum ob literarum characteras, tum ob 
vetustatem vehementer videre cupiebam : est enim, ut mihi coniecturam 
facienti visum est, ante ducentos aut amplius annos descriptus inque 
regis Vngariae‘* Bibliothecam repositus: in eo ergo cum avidissime 
versarer, coepi epistolas quoque aliquot excutere..... - Sed 
enim cum animadverterem huius tam rari codicis precium nulla tua 
invidia premi, cum alias tuae instructissimae Bibliothecae utriusque 
linguae authores studiosis a te flagitantibus . . . utendos dare soleas, 
coepi te per Andream Butellium familiarem tuum interpellare . . . me 
describendi laborem et taedium libenti animo suscipere velle . . .’ 

Quelles ont été les destinées de ce ms.? Comment se trouvait-il 
alors dans la bibliothéque de Pyrckheimer & Nuremberg? Ou se 
trouve-t-il actuellement? Il doit bien porter les armes de Mathias 
Corvin. Mais aucun catalogue ne nous renseigne 1a-dessus. Toujours 


1 Grossenhain, ville du royaume de Saxe. 

2 Secerius est le nom de l’imprimeur. 

3 Pirckheimer d'aprés Eckstein. 

4 Mathias Corvin, roi de Hongrie de 1458 & 1490. La littérature relative a 
Corvin (Gardthausen Sammlungen u. Kataloge pp. 71, 72) ne nous fournit aucun 
renseignement sur le ms. en question. 
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est-il qu’il appartenait sirement 4 la famille que nous appelons Ab, 
ainsi qu’on peut le déduire de l’ordre de succession des lettres basiliennes 
dans l’édition en question, “On y trouve intercalées 58 lettres de 
S. Grégoire de Nazianze. Voici le contenu de l’édition de Grossenhain : — 

Bas. 2, 7, 19, 47, 10, 27, 30, 138, 268, 239, 271. Ensuite 21 lettres 
de S. Grég. Naz. — Bas. 238; puis 8 lettres de S. Grég. Naz. — Bas. 277, 
38, 58, 60, 59, 61, 66, 80, 67, 82, 69, 25, 24, 197, 57, 68, 120, 129, 140, 
90, 28, 207, 210, 261, 246, 29, 97, 92, 243, 139, 251, 226, 263, 204, 
53, 303, 125, 223, 189, 151, 244, 20, 32, 250, 51, 115; puis 29 lettres 
de Grég. Naz. — Bas. 8. 

Nous n’avons 1a qu’un florilége. L’éditeur mentionne dans sa 
dédicace l’Aldine décrite ci-dessus. ‘Paucas saltem Basilii ad Libanium 
Sophistam, et alios nonnullos . . . edidit, quas nos in hoc libello consulto 
praetermisimus.’ Au surplus l’éditeur fait ceuvre de controverse dans 
son choix. L’édition de Venise était d’un humaniste, celle-ci est d’un 
théologien. (‘ Faxit Christus ut per te et Martinum nostrum incompara- 
bilem illum sacrae doctrinae vindicem.’) Cette polémique est dirigée 
contre les Oecolampadiens et les Munzériens ‘ces pestiférés’. L’habi- 
tude d’intercaler une quantité de lettres de S. Grégoire de Naz. parmi 
celles de S. Basile se maintiendra dans les éditions suivantes jusqu’a 
celle des Mauristes. 

III. La premiére édition de Bale, chez Jéréme Froben, avec une 
lettre-préface d’Erasme A Sadolet évéque de Carpentras, 1532, in-fol. 
de 674 pages. Contient :— 

BaowArciov rot peyddov, «is tiv éfanpepov, Sprriae wa’. cis Vadpors, 
bpudrian ue’. GAAat Sprriar KO. epi dyiov mvedparos pds "Apdirdyxiov. 
érurrodai BaorXciov Tod peydAov cai Ipyyopiov rot Geoddyov. 

Voici la liste des Lettres de S. Basile : — 

2, 7, 19, 475 34 27; 3, 138, 268, 269, 271, puis huit lettres de S. Grég. 
Naz. ; 14, puis treize lettres de Grég. Naz. ; 71, encore Grég. Naz. avec 
sept lettres; 9, 277, 38, 58, 60, 59, 61, 66, 80, 82, 69, 25, 24, 197, 575 
68, 120, 120, 140, 90, 28, 207, 210, 261, 246, 29, 97, 92, 243, 139, 251, 
226, 263, 204, 53, 203, 125, 223, 189, 1§1, 224, 20, 32, 250, 51, II5. 
Ensuite cinquante-trois lettres de Grég. Naz.; puis 8, 335, 336, 337, 
338, 339, 349 341, 342; 343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 
352, 353: 354, 355» 356, 112, I, 293, 135, 16, 4, 211, 12, 13, 3, 116, 
10, 330, 332, 333, 86, 334. 

IV. Opera quaedam Basilii Caesariensis episcopi. (Tractatus ethico- 
rum—Regula, sive ra doxytruxa—De Virginitate—Contra Eunomium— 
Item sermones et epistolae nonnullae insertae in regula: quae omnia 
diligenter recognita nunc primum impressa sunt.) Venetiis, apud 
Stephanum Sabium, anno Salutis M. D.xxx v mense novembri. Dédicace 
au cardinal Gaspari Contareno. Edition établie principalement d’aprés 
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trois manuscrits de Venise, nous ne savons lesquels, et un manuscrit du 
Mont-Cassin.* 

Contient les lettres 42 et 44. 

V. Deuxitme édition de Bale chez Jéréme Froben, avec une lettre- 
dédicace en grec de Janus Cornarius? 4 Jules, évéque de Naumbourg, 
1551, in-fol. de 698 pages. Cette édition est la reproduction de celle 
de 1532, augmentée, en ce qui concerne les lettres, des deux numéros 
42 et 44 qui figuraient dans le supplément aux ceuvres de S. Basile paru 
& Venise en 1535. 

VI. Sancti Patris Nostri Basilii Magni . . . opera omnia quae reperiri 
potuerunt, Nunc primum graece et latine coniunctim edita, in duos tomos 
distributa et doctissimorum virorum industria cum manuscriptis codicibus, 
praccipue Bibliothecae Christianissimi Regis, collata, cum in graeco textu 
tum in latina versione correcta et illustrata, ac ducentis quatuordecim 
epistolis aucta. Parisiis, sumptibus Claudii Morelli, via Iacobaea, sub 
insigne fontis. 1618. in-fol. 

Voici la table générale : — 


Tome I. 9 homélies sur ’hexaemeron. 
17 homélies sur les psaumes. 
31 homélies diverses. 
Traité du baptéme en 2 livres. 
— de la Virginité. 
Commentaire sur Isaie en xvi chap. 
Tome II. Contre Eunome — 5 livres. 
Traité du St Esprit. 
(Euvres ascétiques et morales. 
Homélie sur le renoncement aux choses du monde. 
De la vraie foi, 
Préface aux Moralia, sur le ‘ Jugement de Dieu’, 
De linstitution des Moines. 
Régles détaillées. 
Régles résumées. 
Animadversions contre des réguliers. 
Constitutions monastiques. 
Epitre & Chilon (42). 
— 4 un moine prévaricateur (44). 
— A un autre moine prévaricateur (45). 
— A une vierge déchue (46). 
— Aa Amphiloque (188, 199, 217, 236). 
1 Tl n’existe pas actuellement au Mont-Cassin de ms. contenant des lettres de 
S. Basile. Il y trouve un ms. de la liturgie de S. Basile, incomplet. Cf. Ioannes 


Sajdak: De Codicibus Graecis in Monte Casino, Krakovie, 1912, p. 73. 
2 De son vrai nom Hagebut ou Hagepol d’aprés Eckstein Nomencl. 
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214 lettres de S. Basile et de S. Grégoire de Naz. 
214 lettres inédites jusqu’A ce jour, traduites par Richard 
Montagu. 


Appendice (vol. iii). Discours de Siméon Métaphraste.' 
‘ Indices.’ 
En ce qui concerne les lettres : 

1-182 (ordo vetus dans Garnier et dans Migne) reproduction des 
lettres figurant dans les éditions de Bale. 

182-202 ‘Ex editione Latina Parisiensi’ qui doit étre celle de 1603, 
chez Michel Sonnius. 

203-204 ‘Epistolae 2, presbyteris Tarsensibus et iis qui Tarsi sunt’ ; 
publiées pour la premiére fois par Flaminius Nobilius, Rome, 
1578, in-8°, 

205-209 ‘ Eiusdem (Basilii) epistolae aliae seorsim antea editae’ (dans 
les ceuvres de Julien l’Apostat). 

210-214 ‘ Eiusdem epistolae ex editione Augustana Davidis Hoeschelii 
cum Phrynicho’ (Augustae Vindob., 1607). 

215-428 ‘S. Basilii epistolae novae quae a Richardo Montacutio nunc 
primum ex Anglicis codicibus manuscriptis eduntur et Latine 
donantur ’. 

Comme on le voit, ’édition de Paris comprend trois parties : 

(a) Lettres figurant dans l’édition de Bale. 
(2) Lettres extraites de publications diverses. 
(c) Lettres inédites jusqu’a 1618. 

Les éditeurs parisiens* informent le lecteur dans une lettre-préface 
de la genése de leur édition. Comme ils se proposaient d’éditer 
S. Basile, Richard Montagu leur envoya d’Angleterre : 

(a) un exemplaire de I’édition Froben de 1551 collationnée avec les 
mss. et portant en marge les ‘lectiones variae’ et émendations. 

(4) un exemplaire de V’édition latine de 1603 munie des variantes 
et corrections relatives au Commentaire sur Isaie, aux homélies sur les 
psaumes. 

(c) le texte grec du Commentaire sur Isaie, manuscrit. 

(2) la copie et la traduction de 214 lettres inédites. 

Le tout fut comparé avec les mss. de la bibliothéque royale, et muni 
des notes de Fronton du Duc, jésuite de Bordeaux, et des émendations 
d’André Schott relatives aux ‘ascetica’, émendations issues de la 
collation d’un ms. de.Gérard Vossius. 

On voit, d’aprés ce qui préctde, que l’édition parue chez Claude 
Morel reproduit, en les complétant, les éditions antérieures. Elle donne 

1 Migne, 32, col. 1115 et suiv. Ces discours sont des centons extraits de l’ceuvre 
oratoire de S. Basile. 

2 Fronton du Duc et Féd. Morel. 
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un texte fortement émendé et meilleur que toutes celles qui avaient 
précédé. 

La lettre 46, insérée ici pour la premiétre fois dans une édition 
complete de S. Basile, avait été éditée en 1574 4 Paris pour la premiétre 
fois, dans une publication portant ce titre: Tav év dyios rarépwv jpov 
érurtoAai B, % piv Baowrelov zpos tapbévov adadcicav, 7 8¢ “APavaciov 
mpos Apuporv povalovra .. . epistolae . . . antea non editae, Ioan. Curterio 
interprete. Parisiis apud D. Vallensem in-16°. 48 pages. 

VIL. Tot év aylos zarpos jypov Baorciov .. . Ta ebpurxdpeva — Sancit 
patris nostri Basilit magni... opera omnia, nunc denuo Graece et / atine 
coniunctim edita. Parisiis, sumptibus S. Cramoisy 1638, 3 vol. in-fol., 
chez Gilles Morel. 

*Quidquid in hac, omne id in illa continetur; nec una altera est 
auctior aut minutior’, dit Garnier en parlant des éditions de 1618 et de 
1638. Le méme auteur ajoute: ‘Editione priore semper usi sumus 
quae altera castigatior est et accuratior ’. 

VIII. Frangois Combefis, dominicain, avait préparé une édition des 
ceuvres de S. Basile. Mais elle ne vit jamais le jour, car Combefis 
mourut en 1679 avant d’avoir terminé son entreprise. Vincent Lefévre, 
dominicain, publia les observations de Combefis sous ce titre: ‘ Basilius 
Magnus ab integro recensitus, textus fide optimorum codicum ubique 
castigatus, auctus, illustratus, emendatus, versiones recognitae’' etc. 
Paris, 1679, 2 vol. in-8°. En ce qui concerne les lettres, Combefis allégue 
souvent un ‘ Regius’ qui doit étre le 506, et deux ‘ Bigotiani’ dont l’un 
a été identifié par Garnier et Maran avec le Parisinus actuel 334 Suppl. 
Quant 4 l’autre, nous ignorons tout de lui*. L’ouvrage de Combefis 
méritait une mention dans cette revue des éditions, 4 cause de la place 
qu’il occupe dans l’apparat de l’édition mauriste dont il va étre question 
maintenant. 

IX. Tod év dyios warpos jydv Bacwrciov . . . Ta ciproxdpeva rayta. 
Sancti patris nostri Basilit opera omnia quae exstant. . . ad manuscriptos 
codices... nec non ad antiquiores editiones castigata, multis aucta, nova 
interpretatione illustrata ; opera et studio D. Iuliani Garnier . . . Parisiis, 
typis et sumptibus J. B. Coignard. 1721-1730. 3 vol. in folio. Le 
tome III porte: ‘Opera et studio monachorum ordinis S. Benedicti 
e Congregatione S. Mauri’. 

L. de Sinner a donné du beau travail des bénédictins une. 2¢ édition, 
Paris 1839, 3 vol. in-4°, avec des tables qui renvoient 4 la pagination 
originale de Garnier et Maran. 


1 Le livre publié sous le nom de Combefis n’est pas une édition mais un livre 
d’annotations critiques au texte. 

2 Il n’est pas question de ces deux Bigotiani dans l’ouvrage de L. Delisle intitulé : 
Bibliotheca Bigotiana manuscripta. Rouen, 1877. 

VOL. XXI. Cc 
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Migne reproduit également Védition Garnier, sans changements en 
ce qui concerne les Lettres.’ Nos références renvoient 4 Migne, quel- 
quefois, mais rarement, 4 Garnier, dont la pagination est incorporée, 
en caractéres gras, dans la traduction latine de Migne (P. G. 29, 30, 
31, 32). La Correspondance de S. Basile est au tome 32 de la Pasrologia 
Graeca. 

Dans Védition bénédictine les lettres sont au tome III qui parut 
aprés la mort de Garnier (¢ 3 Juin 1725) par les soins de Prosper 
Maran. II est difficile de déterminer la part de chacun des deux 
religieux dans la préparation de ce tome III. Il semble pourtant que 
les collations (& part celle de |’ Har/eianus), la constitution du texte, la 
traduction latine, soient l’ceuvre de dom Garnier. Dom Maran fixa 
Yordre des lettres qui est l’ordre chronologique, et ceci constituait une 
révolution dans Vhistoire des éditions basiliennes. Une fois la chrono- 
logie établie, on pouvait enfin songer & écrire une vie de S. Basile sur 
des documents de premiére main. Maran s’acquitta encore de cette 
tache. 

A vrai dire les travaux de Tillemont lui avaient préparé les voies.’ 
Du point de vue de la chronologie des lettres, Loofs va méme jusqu’A 
appeler I’édition bénédictine ‘eine revidierte tillemontsche Ausgabe ’." 
Maran retonnait d’ailleurs lui-méme ce qu'il doit 4 Tillemont: 
‘Tillemontius, magnum illud historiae ecclesiasticae lumen, omnium 
accuratissime de rebus gestis Basilii disseruit, ac innumera aliorum 
errata emendavit ... Satis erat Tillemontii vestigia premere, et si quid 
summo illi viro excidisset, observare et emendare ’. 

La chronologie de Maran a conquis tous les suffrages. On ne cite 
plus les lettres de S. Basile que d’aprés les numéros que leur a assigné 
Maran dans la suite chronologique. Ces numéros sont demeurés 
l’étiquette des lettres basiliennes. C’est d’aprés ces numéros que nous 
les désignerons, en nous conformant 4 l’usage général. En ce qui 


1 Migne compléte le corpus basilien de la lettre 366, d’aprés le Cardinal Mai 
(Patrum Nova Biblioth, iii 450) dont il reproduit la notice relative a cette lettre : 
‘En Magni Basilii epistolam a prisco codice Veneto 61, fol. 324, a me exscriptam 
quae olim clarissimis quoque viris Marcianae bibliothecae descriptoribus Zaneitio 
atque Morellio inedita visa est, atque utrum sit alicubi postremis his annis edita 
mihi non constat, sed certe in plenissima Garnerii editione desideratur.’ Seule- 
ment Zanetti ne parle pas de cette lettre 4 propos du Marcianus 61, mais bien 
a propos du Marc. 54, avec un astérisque indiquant qu’il la juge inédite. Nous 
avons soigneusement relevé le contenu du Marc. 61. Or la lettre en question 
n’apparait pas dans notre liste. Le cardinal Mai aurait-il fait une confusion? Nous 
n’osons nous prononcer, Cette lettre figure aussi dans le Parisinus 334 S., et dans le 
Patmius 57 de main récente, 

2 Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire ecclésiastique des six premiers siécles, tome ix. 
Paris, 1693-1712. 

8 Eustathius von Sebaste und die Chronologie der Basiliusbriefe, Halle, 1898. 

‘ 
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concerne le texte, les Mauristes partent de l’édition Parisienne de 1618, 
qu’ils émendent a l’aide des manuscrits dont la liste est donnée dans un 
‘elenchus’ inséré au tome III. Trois de ces manuscrits ont le pas sur 
les autres: ce sont le Cotslin. 237,  Harleianus (= Parisinus 1020 S.), 
et le Mediceus iv 14. 

Viennent en second rang le Regius 2293 (= Parisinus 506), le Regius 
2897 (= Parisinus 971), le Cois/in 288 (qui est aujourd’hui le Parisinus 
toz2t S). 

En troisiéme lieu ils citent encore des variantes tirées du Claromon- 
tanus (= Berolinensis 23), du Vaticanus 434, du manuscrit de Notre- 
Dame de Paris (qui est le Parisinus 334 S). 

A cette liste il faut ajouter plusieurs manuscrits secondaires ne don- 
nant qu’un nombre limité de lettres. 

D’une facgon générale, en cas de divergence, Garnier et Maran don- 
nent le pas aux trois premiers de ces manuscrits, surtout quand ils sont 
d’accord — et cela arrive souvent, car ils appartiennent au méme em- 
branchement. Toutefois cette préférence n’est pas systématique, bien 
qu’elle soit un peu trop accentuée. Ils gardent le texte traditionnel 
quand celui-ci offre un sens passable. 

En somme le texte des Mauristes est assez composite, c’est-d-dire 
qu’il s’autorise tantét d’une tradition, tant6t d’une autre. Mais du moins, 
et c’est 1A une chose nouvelle, cette édition nous offre enfin un apparat 
critique, oi: beaucoup de variantes sont rapportées. II serait injuste de 
vouloir juger cet apparat d’aprés les principes qui guident la technique 
des éditions modernes. Tel qu’il est, incomplet et imprécis, il peut 
rendre des services. Toutefois il nous a été d’un secours médiocre 
pour notre travail. 

L’édition mauriste ajoute aux précédentes quelques piéces nouvelles, 
savoir, en ce qui concerne les lettres, les numéros 357, 358, 359, 361, 
362, 363, 364, 365, extraits de l’ouvrage de Cotelier: Monumenta 
ecclesiae Graecae t. II, pp. 96 et suiv., 84 et suiv. 

Cette revue stche et rapide des éditions de la Correspondance de 
S. Basile nous apprend qu’il s’est créé, du texte de cette correspondance, 
une sorte de tradition imprimée, les éditions se complétant les unes les 
autres et aussi les unes par les autres. Ainsi, celle de Bale 1532 repose 
sur celle de Grossenhain et sur l’Aldine qu’elle englobe ; celle de 1551 
complete 4 son tour la précédente en lui adjoignant le supplément paru 
& Venise en 1535 chez de Sabio. La Parisienne de 1618 a pour base 
la Frobenienne de 1551 qu’elle compléte 4 son tour avec des piéces 
parues ailleurs ou encore inédites. A son tour |’édition bénédictine 
dépend de celle de 1618, qu’elle enrichit des lettres publiées par 
Cotelier. Chose remarquable, dom Maran, ayant 4 sa disposition 
l’Harleianus, ne songe pas 4 en extraire directement les lettres 361, 362, 
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363, 364. Il va les chercher dans Cotelier qui, lui-méme, les avait 
copiées sur l’Harleianus." Nous voyons ainsi comment le corpus 
imprimé se forme peu 4 peu, et de quelles sources intermédiaires en 
proviennent les piéces dans l’édition finale. Ce qui ne veut pas dire 
que les éditeurs ultérieurs ne recourent pas directement aux manuscrits. 
Mais aucun ne recommence complétement sur nouveaux frais. On" 
tient toujours compte des éditions existantes. 

Exceptionnellement les Mauristes recourent aux manuscrits pour les 
lettres 40 et 41, en négligeant les éditions précédentes, parce qu’elles en 
donnent un texte trop défectueux. ‘ Huius autem et sequentis epistolae 
contextus adeo in editis mancus et corruptus est, ut totum ex antiquis 
codicibus describi necesse fuerit. Usi sumus potissimum codicibus 
Coislinianis, Medicaeo et Harlaeano, quorum magnus inter se consensus, 
et si quid interdum discrepent, id notare non pigebit.’ Mais cette re- 
marque montre par elle-méme combien le cas est exceptionnel. 

Les éditions antérieures 4 celle de Garnier et Maran reposent essen- 
tiellement sur les manuscrits de l’embranchement A. Celles de Gros- 
senhain et de Bale ont A leur base la famille Ab. Dans celle de 1618, 
les lettres antérieurement éditées ont été collationnées sur les manuscrits 
Regii qui sont principalement de la famille Ab. Le paquet envoya par 
Richard Montagu semble transcrit des manuscrits d’Oxford qui 
appartiennent aux familles Aa et Ab. Un des mérites de I’édition béné- 
dictine a été d’introduire ’embranchement B dans le courant imprimé. 
‘ Ad epistolas S. Basilii’, lisons-nous dans l’elenchus, ‘ exstitere praesidio 
tres potissimum codices antiquissimi, Coislinianus 237 . . . Harlaeanus 

.. et Medicaeus ... His tribus codicibus, saltem cum inter se con- 
sentiunt, plus visum est tribuendum quam aliis omnibus.’ Or ces trois 
manuscrits sont de l’embranchement B. Dés lors l’édition mauriste 
repose sur une base trés large de manuscrits. Elle tient compte de la 
tradition A représentée par les éditions antérieures, et, dans une mesure 
parfois excessive, de la tradition B, représentée par les trois manuscrits 
ci-dessus et quelques autres. 

Lorsque les manuscrits ne donnent pas un texte satisfaisant, il semble 
que l’édition parisienne de 1618 ait recouru assez largement & la con- 
jecture, parfois méme sans nécessité, d’aprés un idéal de correction qui 
n’était pas celui de’l’époque od vivait S. Basile. On a du moins cette 
impression en lisant l’apparat des Mauristes qui opposent les legons des 
‘editi’, cest-a-dire de l’édition de 1618, aux lecons des manuscrits. 
Il faut pourtant se défier de cette opposition, car nous avons eu souvent 


1 Maran nous apprend lui-méme que |’ Harleianus n’avait pas été collationné par 
ni pour Garnier (‘collati enim cum edifis fuerant diligenti manu excepto tamen 
Harleiano’, préface du tome III de l’éd. origin.). La collation de I’ Harleianus a donc 
été faite par ou au moins pour Maran. 
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Poccasion de retrouver dans les manuscrits les variantes des ‘ editi’. 
Au surplus, ce participe englobe manuscrits et éditions. 

La critique des bénédictins est sage et prudente, avant tout exempte 
de partis pris, mais elle parait un peu empirique. Entre plusieurs 
lecons, ils choisissent celle qui donne le sens le plus acceptable. Mais 
il est rare qu’ils cherchent 4 remonter 4 la source de la variante. Un 
exemple fera comprendre ce qu’une telle méthode a de défectueux, 
Migne 372 B 8 (ep. 46). 

Les mss. A en majorité donnent : 

.. « vealovons apre i) TOTe Kai dxpalovons Thy dperqv, 
texte corrompu et qui n’a pas de sens. 

Les mss. B en majorité corrigent : 


vealovons és Kai adxpalovons THY aperyy, 
adopté par les bénédictins, parce qu’offrant un sens acceptable. 


Néanmoins ce texte est défectueux et c’est de la legon des mss. A qu’il 
faut partir pour retrouver le texte ancien : — 


veaLovons apt kai Tore Kai dxuaovons Thy aperny, 
donné par Vat. 435. Car en partant de B on ne se rend pas compte 


de la genése de la variante ; tandis que A, bien que corrompu, est plus 
prés du texte primitif. 


Liste des manuscrits étudtés dans ce travail. 


Baroccianus 121. Oxford. xis. 
Laurent. Mediceus lvii 7. Florence. xi et xiis. 
Vaticanus 434 fonds Vatican. Rome. xiii s. 


Famille} Marcianus 61. Venise. xis. 
Aa. |Patmius 57. Patmos. XS. 
Patmius 326. Patmos. Xji ss 
Bodleianus, Thomas Roe 18. Oxford.  xivs. 
Parisinus 334 S. Paris. xvi Ss. 


Embranche- : 











ment A. Parisinus 506 Pari XS. 
ag " aris. . 

Parisinus 763 S. X15. 

Famille | Vindobonensis 142. Vienna. xis. 

Ab. )\Estensis 229. Modéne. xi/xii s. 

Marcianus 79. Venise. xii Ss. 

Bodleianus Miscell. 38. Oxford. xvi s. 

Wandin Sesone 967. Paris. xiv s. 

Ac. (Parisinus 1021 S. Paris. xiii s. 
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_— 37 P. Arsenal. xis. 
Laurent. Mediceus iv 14. Florence. x/xi s. 
Famille | LV bo 
Bo aticanus 713 fonds Vatican. Rome. xill S. 
‘ | Monacensis 497- Munich. xis. 
Parisinus Coislin. 237. Paris. xis. 
. : ° ° / a 
Diente, Famil e | Vaticanus 2209 f. Vatican. x/xi S. 
nent 2. Parisinus 971. Paris. xvi S. 
Ambrosianus 604. Milan. xvi Ss, 
— Parisinus 1020 S. Paris. xis. 
a Vaticanus 435 f. Vatican. Rome. xiii s. 
tam 23. Berlin. xvi Ss. 


Cuapitre I. 
Description détaillée des manuscrits a classer. 


§ I, Famille Aa. 


Le Baroccianus 121. Oxford, Bibliothéque Bodléienne. 


Xl saeculi exeuntis, dit le catalogue. Ce ms. serait plutét 4 dater 
du x1® s. pour les parties anciennes. 4 folios de garde en papier + 
2 folios en parchemin contenant un fragment liturgique avec notation 
musicale + 210 folios en parchemin, avec insertion de quelques folios 
en papier destinés & combler des lacunes. 240 x 174 millim. Le 
catalogue ajoute: ‘Titulum supplevit manus recentior ut sequitur: éx 
Tov érurtoAGv Tov év ayiows TaTpds pov Baoreiov érvexdrov Kawrapeias 
Karradoxias BiBdiov mparov’. Voici comment se distribuent les 
premiers folios: 1 en papier, 2 en parchemin, 3 en papier, 4 en parche- 
min, 5-15 en papier, 16 en parchemin, 17 en papier (remplacant 
plusieurs folios disparus, car la numérotation ancienne saute de xf’ 
As’). Sont encore en papier 73, 186, 211, 215. Entre les folios 129 et 
130 il y a une lacune non comblée : I’ancienne numérotation passe de 
péy 4 poy’. Le scribe auteur des insertions a gratté I’écriture ancienne 
au bas du fol. 129¥ pour y insérer le début de la lettre dont la suite est 
au fol. 130 & partir de pépymvay éwrovet (ep. 126). Le Baroccianus 121 
donne les lettres suivantes: 1, 4, 2, 9, 140, 173, 34, 27, 30, 138, 268, 
182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 158, 282, 334, 5, 6, 80, 197, 279, 280, I11, 90, 
214, 64, 38, 236, 28, 207, 210, 293, 150, 299, 313, 56, 323, 147, 304, 
33s 223, 257, 57, 259, 192, 219, 261, 277, 26, 32, 272, 229, 230, 247, 
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246, 29, 97, 154, 164, 58, 60, 55, 65, 245, 244, 356, 343, 195, 122, 255, 
184, 185, 132, 18], 253, 256, 208, 196, 178, 84, 76, 96, 180, 177, 344; 
345, 346, 239, 127, 48, 271, 269, 134, 135, 156, 123, 262, 276, 92, 243, 
309, 228, 52, 67, 105, 252, 145, 100, 174, 186, 187, 328, 329, 194, 193, 
212, 63, 94, 20, 151, 160, 139, 82, 102, 152, 136, 169, 98, 241, 227, 
260, 321, 324, 7, 19, 47, 148, 149, 163, 74, 75, 179, 119, 226, 59, 129, 
265, 224, 131, 211, 12, 13, 23, 302, 116, 17, 46, 99, 69, 133, 266, 216, 
95, 141, 198, 237, 128, 161, 176, 231, 202, 200, 115, IOI, 206, 10, 307, 
130, 191, 189, 349, 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 347, 348, 22, 85, 284, 
71, 125 (avec l’apostille d’Eustathe), 86, 87, 183, 137, 24, 126, 165, 72, 
225, Wepi TOU owparos TOU KU (INC. ovTE oipaviov Toinpa .. .), 242, 25, 18, 
294, 14, 233, 234, 235, 113, 114, 205, 292, 159,172, 79, 295, 238, 73, 
53, 16, 290, 91, 240, 45, 103, 258, 330, 332, 264, mpds rods pr de- 
Xopevous TO Suoovcrov (inc. 7 6p6%) riots . . .); Libanios 1226; Bas. 222, 
221, 220, 89, 124, 188, 199, 217. Cette derniére est numérotée copy)’. 
Dans l’ancienne numérotation 124 était cod : il n’est pas certain que le 
ms. contint primitivement les trois lettres canoniques 188, 199, 217. 
Mais il devait compter au total 273 piéces, sur lesquelles 269 étaient des 
lettres de notre collection. Il est assez probable que le Baroccianus 
121, au lieu des lettres canoniques, donnait 4 la fin les numéros 40 et 
41, ce qui porterait le total des lettres 4 271, soit un nombre égal A celui 
du Marcianus 61. 


Le Mediceus LVII 7. Florence, Biblioth. Laurentienne. 


x1¢ siécle & partir du folio 127. Ce qui précéde est d’un siécle plus 
récent. 250 folios en parchemin, compléetés par 4 en papier au com- 
mencement et 2 a la fin. 280 x 215 millim. Contient:— 

1. quelques lettres de S. Maxime et de S. Nil ; 

2. S. Athanase ad Rufinianum ; 

3. a partir du fol, 39 les lettres de S, Basile ; 

4. 234 lettres de S. Grégoire de Nazianze (fol. 190 et suiv.) ; 

5. épitres d’Ignace martyr (cf. Aug. Lelong: Jynace @Antioche et 
Polycarpe de Smyrne, Introd., p. viii. ‘ Peres Apostoliques’ de la collec- 
tion Hemmer-Lejay). 

La correspondance de S. Basile porte le titre : Tod dy/ov BaowAeiou ém- 
oroAai. Elle contient les numéros suivants: 1, 4, 2, 9, 140, 173, 34, 27, 30, 
138, 268, 182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 158, 282, 334, 5, 6, 335, 339, 337, 338, 
339) 349, 341, 342, 343, 112, 61, 66, 80, 197, 279, 280, 111, go, 214, 
64, 38, 236, 28, 207, 210, 293, 150, 299, 313, 56, 323, 147, 304, 223, 
257, 57, 259, 192, 219, 261, 277, 26, 32, 272, 229, 230, 247, 246, 29, 
97, 154, 164, 58, 60, 55, 65, 245, 244, 51, 203, 291, 54, 301, 121, 254, 
195, 122, 255, 184, 185, 132, 181, 253, 256, 208, 196, 178, 84, 76, 96, 
180, 177, 344, 345, 346, 239, 127, 48, 271, 269, 134, 135, 156, 123 
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262, 276, 92, 243, 300, 228, 52, 67, 105, 252, 145, 100, 174, 136, 187, 
328, 194, 193, 212, 63, 329, 94. [Entre les folios 126 et 127 lacune assez 
étendue. Ont disparu les lettres suivantes: 20, 151, 160, 139, 82, 102, 
152, 136, 162, 98, 241, 227, dont il subsiste une ligne .. . 80 airay ray 
épywv érayayeiv ipiv weipacrdpeba.| (Fol. 127) 260, 321, 324, 7, 19, 148, 
149, 163, 74, 75) 179, 119, 62, 251, 118, 81, 3, 21, 325, 110, 281, 104, 
68, 120, 250, 226, 59, 129, 265, 224, 131, 211, 12, 13, 23, 302, 116, 17, 
46, 99, 69, 133, 266, 216, 95, 141, 198, 237, 128, 349, 350, 351, 352, 
353) 354, 355, 347, 348, 22, 85, 284, 125 avec l’apostille d’Eustathe, 
86, 87, 183, 137, 24, 126, 165, 72, 225, 263, 204, 242, 25, 18, 294, 233, 
234, 235, 113, 114,205, 292, 159, 172, 79, 295, 238, 73, 53, 16, 290, 
QI, 240, 45, 103, 258, 330, 332, 264, 267, 222, 221, 220, 89, 124. Ici 
(fol. 190) commence la Correspondance de S. Grégoire oi |’on trouve 
égarées les lettres suivantes de S. Basile: 14, 47, 71, 26, avec les numéros 
a, xl, AC, pB’. La lettre 26 figure aussi sous le n° £3 de la Corre- 
spondance de S. Basile. 


Le Vaticanus 434 du fonds Vatican. Rome, Bibl. Vaticane. 


xumé sitcle. Papier. Ancien 932. 255 X 174 millimétres. ii + 
236 folios. 

1&t Grégoire de Nazianze (in cod. "lwavvov dpyverurxérov Kwvoravtiwov- 
woAews) homélies t et 45 jusqu’aux mots Oavaros xaraAverat. 

2¢ Simmias de Rhodes: ‘Securis et Dosidae ara’. Avec com- 
mentaire, 

3° Epitres de S. Basile avec deux index, I’un des destinataires incom- 
plet (s’arréte au n° péy’), Pautre des incipit par ordre alphabétique. 
Voici le détail de ces lettres: 1, 4, 2, 9, 140, 173, 34, 27, 30, 138, 268, 
182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 158, 282, 334, 5, 6, 335, 336, 337, 338, 33% 349 
341, 342, 343, 112, 61 sans numéro ni adresse, jusqu’au mot xara- 
yvooews. | Ici lancétre offrait une lacune portant sur les numéros 68, 80, 
197, 279, 280, 111, 90, 214, 64, qui sont mentionnés dans les indices]. 
38 (a partir de: % évvowa tév dvopdrwv), 236, 28, 207, 210, 293, 150, 
299, 213, 56, 323, 147, 394, 33, 223, 257, 57, 259, 192, 219, 261, 277, 
26, 32, 272, 229, 230, 247, 246, 29, 97, 154, 164, 58, 60, 55, 65 avec 
cette addition 4 l’adresse : xpivavre pH ypadew dia diaBodryv, 245, 244, 51, 
203, 291, 54, 301, I21, 254, 195, 122, 255, 184, 185, 132, 181, 253, 
256, 208, 196, 178, 84, 76, 96, 180, 177, 344, 346, 239, 127; 48, 271, 
269, 134, 135, 156, 123, 262, 276, 92, 243, 300, 228, 57, 67, 105, 252, 
145, 100, 174, 186, 187, 328, 329, 194, 193, 212, 63, 94, 20, 151, 160, 
139, 82, 102, 152, 136, 162, 98, 241, 227, 260, 321, 324, 7, 19, 47, 148, 
149, 163, 74, 75, 179, 119, 62, 251, 118, 81, 3, 21, 325, r10, 281, 104, 
68, 120, 250, 226, 59 jusqu’aux mots yapitds gov. [ Dans l’ancétre avaient 
déja péri po’, px’, pry'|. 12, a partir de dia. . ., 13, 23, 302, 116, 
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17, 46, 99, 69, 133, 266, 216, 95, 141, 198, 237, 128, 161, 176, 231, 
202, 200, IT5, 101, 206, 10, 307, 130, 91, 189, 349, 350, 351, 352; 
353» 354) 355» 359, 347, 348, 22, 85, 284, 71, 125, 86, 87, 183, 137, 24, 
126, 165, 72, 225, 263 avec cette addition a l’adresse : ovx dweordAn dé, 
204, 242, 25, 18, 294, 14, 233, 234, 235, I13, 114, 205, 292, 159, 172, 
79; 295, 238, 73, 53, 16, 290, QI, 240, 45, 103, 258, 330, 332, 264, 267, 
222, 221, 220, 89, 124, 106, 268, 49, 50, 175, 201, 218, 232, 190, 365, 
15, 274, 286, 142, 143, 144, 311, 109, 303, 306, 278, 333, 312, 83, 153, 
296, 297, 107, 93, 78, 273, 275, 315, 318, 316, 319, 320, 317, 322, 326, 
327, 77, 209, 36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 117, 298, 35, 310, 249, II, 331, 
155, 213, 88, 270, 287, 288, 37, 289. Grég. Naz 6 et 114 (Migne 
P. G. 37, col. 29-32 et 209-212). Bas. 40, 41, cette dernitre porte le 
n° ty’. La fin en est d’une main plus récente. L’ancétre contenait 
encore les trois canoniques 188, 199, 217, comme le montre index 
des incipit, — Suivent : 

4® Extraits de différents auteurs : Nicéphore Blemmides, Héron 
d’Alexandrie, etc. Au fol. 235% cachet de la Bibliothéque nationale ‘de 
Paris. © 

[De ce ms. et du Vat. 435 dépend le Vat. 1486, du xvi¢s. Les 142 
premitres lettres sont copiées sur le 434 et le reste sur le 435. ‘Codex 
nullius pretii’ dit Mercati dans une note manuscrite qu’il nous a com- 
muniquée. | 


Le Marcianus 61. Venise, Bibl. S. Marc. 


xie siécle. Parchemin. iv+ 328 folios. 420x175 millimétres : 
provient de la bibliothéque du cardinal Bessarion. Les folios du début 
contiennent des fragments de Julius Africanus sur la généalogie du 
‘Christ (inc. éredy 7a évopata ...), cf. Fabricius, Bibl. gr. tome V p. 210. 

Ce ms. est d’une admirable écriture. I! donne les lettres dans 
Yordre suivant: rod dyiov BaotAciov érrtodai 1, 4, 2, 9, 149, 173, 34, 27; 
30, 138, 268, 182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 158, 282, 334, 5, 9, 335, 339, 
337) 338, 339; 349, 341, 342, 343, 112, 61, 66, 80, 197, 279, 280, r11, 
99, 214, 64, 38, 236, 28, 207, 210, 293, 150, 299, 333, 56, 323, 147: 
394, 223, 257, 57, 259, 192, 219, 261, 2775 26, 32, 272, 229, 230, 247, 
246, 29, 97, 154, 164, 58, 60, 55, 65, 245, 244, 51, 203, 291, 54, 301, 
121, 254, 195, 122, 255, 184, 185, 132, 181, 253, 256, 208, 196, 178, 
84, 76, 96, 180, 177, 344, 345, 346, 239, 127, 48, 271, 269, 134, 135. 
156, 123, 262, 276, 92, 243, 300, 228, 52, 67, 105, 252, 145, 100, 174, 
186, 187, 328, 329, 194, 193, 212, 63, 94, 20, I51, 160, 139, 82, 102, 
152, 136, 162, 98, 241, 227, 260, 321, 324, 7, 19, 148, 149, 163, 74, 75, 
179, 119, 62, 251, 118, 81, 3, 21, 325, 110, 281, 104, 68, 120, 250, 226, 
59, 129, 265, 224, 131, 211, 12, 13, 23, 302, 116, 17, 46, 99, 69, 133, 
266, 206, 95, 141, 198, 237, 128, 161, 176, 231, 202, 200, 115, 101, 
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206, 10, 307, 130, 191, 189, 349, 359, 351, 352, 353, 354) 355) 347, 
348, 22, 85, 284, 125, 86, 87, 183, 137, 24, 126, 165, 72, 225, 263, 204, 
242, 25, 18, 294, 233, 234, 235, 113, 114, 205, 292, 159, 172, 79, 295, 
238, 73, 53, 16, 290, 91, 240, 45, 103, 258, 330, 332, 264, 267, 222, 
221, 220, 89, 124, 40, 41. Au total 271 lettres, bien que la dernitre 
porte le n° goy: ce désaccord entre la numérotation et le contenu 
réel s’explique par l’omission de 2 numéros qui sont vs’ et ope’. Ce 
ms. donne 2 la fin les trois pices suivantes : 
cod. — Tov abtod mpds doOevoivta rapapvOytiKy : inc. 6 Bios trav dvOps- 
mwv Bpaxds cai ddvyoxpévis . . . que Bandini signalait comme 
inédite de son temps : 
— eis 7d dywov Haoyxa: inc. ob Sévnv éopriy . . 
— es riv dylav Tpidda: inc. ériyvwors Tarpds . . . 


Le Patmius 57. Patmos, Bibl. du Monastére S. Jean de 
Apocalypse. 


x® siécle. vi+ 312 folios de 213 x 160 millim. Parchemin. Ms. assez 
homogéne, mutilé en tout de trois ou quatre folios 4 l’intérieur. Les 
folios ne sont pas numérotés. Les quatre derniers, d’un parchemin 
plus rigide, avec 5 lettres de S. Grégoire de Nazianze, d’une écriture 
qu’on peut dater du xiv® siécle. Au dernier folio des lettres de 
S. Basile on lit cette notice : 4 BiBdos airy éori pév Kai tryxdver Mpyyopiov 
tAnpovos’ kai dvaxdvov, peut-étre le méme qui a copié les 5 lettres 
de S. Grégoire mentionnées ci-dessus. D/’aprés Sakkélion ce ms. est 
l’ceuvre de deux mains contemporaines, dont l’une a copié les lettres de 
S. Grégoire de Nazianze (au nombre de 236, les 5 de la fin non 
comprises), autre la Correspondance de S. Basile, au total 273 pices. 
L’écriture est d’une admirable régularité et presque pure de lettres 
onciales: nous n’y avons guére relevé que le ¢ 4 certaines places, 
peut-€tre devant a ou o; le nm toujours au commencement de la ligne ; 
le groupe A un peu plus fréquent. I] y a des pages entiéres sans onciales. 
Ce ms. est le plus ancien de la famille que nous appelons Aa. Voici 
la liste des lettres de S. Basile contenues dans le Patmius 57: 1, 4, 
2, 9, 140, 173, 34, 27, 30, 138, 268, 182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 158, 
282, 334, 5, 6, 335, 339 337, 338, 339, 349 341, 342, 343, 112, 61, 
66, 80, 197, 279, 280, 111, 90, 214, 64, 38, 236, 28, 207, 210, 293, 150, 
299; 313, 56, 323, 147, 394, 33, 223, 257; 575 259, 192, 219, 261, 277, 
26, 32, 272, 229, 230, 247, 246, 29, 97, 154, 164, 58, 60, 55» 65, 245, 
244, 51, 203, 291, 54, 301, 321, 254, 195, 122, 255, 184, 185, 132, 181, 
253, 256, 208, 196, 178, 84, 76, 96, 180, 177, 344, 345, 346, 239, 127, 
48, 271, 269, 134, 135, 156, 123, 262, 276, 92, 243, 300, 228, 52, 67, 
105, 252, 145, 100, 174, 186, 187, 328, 329, 194, 193, 212, 63, 94, 20, 
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151, 160, 139 jusqu’aux mots oi dé év Povw . . . [La fin de cette lettre, les 
lettres 82, 102, 152 en entier, ont disparu par mutilation du ms.], 136, 
162, 98, 241, 227, 260 (mutilée presque en entier), 324, 7, 19, 47, 148, 
149, 163, 74; 75, 179, 119, 62, 251, 118, 81, 3, 21, 325, TIO, 281, 104, 
68, 120, 250, 226, 59, 129, 265, 224, 131, 211, 12, 13, 23, 302, 116, 17, 
46, 99, 69, 133, 266, 216, 95, 141, 198, 237, 128, 161, 176, 231, 202, 
200, II5, 101, 206, 10, 307, 130, 191, 189, 349, 350, 351, 352, 353, 
354, 355, 347s 348, 22, 85, 284, 71, 125, 86, 87, 183, 137, 24, 126, 165, 
72, 225, 263,' 204, 242, 25, 18, 294, 14, 233, 234, 235, 113, 114, 205, 
292, 159, 172, 79, 295, 238, 73, 53s 16, 290, 91, 240, 45, 103, 258, 330, 332, 
264, 267, 222 [221, 220 disparues|, 89, 124, 366 (d’une main récente). 

La Correspondance de S. Grégoire de Nazianze va jusqu’au folio 76, 
puis, au méme folio: apy} t&v Trot dyiov BaowAXciov émiorodGy ; ce titre 
est récent. Le Patmius 57 n’a pas de tables, et il semble bien qu'il 
n’en a jamais eu. 


Le Patmius 326. 


Du xu siécle, d’aprés Sakkélion, mais peut-étre seulement du x11Ie 
d’aprés laspect général de Vécriture. Papier, 216 folios. 250x185 
millim. La table annonce 363 numéros de S. Basile et 232 de 
S. Grégoire de Nazianze. Mais le ms. ne contient actuellement que 
237 numéros de S. Basile. ‘Tout le reste, soit 126 lettres de S. Basile 
et toute la Correspondance de S. Grégoire, ont disparu. La table des 
lettres de S. Basile est mutilée des 75 premiers numéros. 

Voici le contenu actuel: 1, 4, 2, 9, 140, 173, 34, 27, 30, 138, 268, 182, 
31, 146, 168, 157, 158, 282, 334, 5, 6, 335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 34 341, 
342, 343, 112, 61, 66, 80, 197, 279, 280, 111, go, 214, 64, 38, 236, 28, 
207, 210, 293, 150, 299, 313, 56, 323, 147, 304, 33, 223, 257) 57, 259, 
192, 219, 261, 277, 26, 32, 272, 229, 230, 247, 246, 29, 97, 154, 164, 
58, 60, 55, 65, 245, 244, 51, 203, 291, 54, 301, 321, 254, 195, 122, 255, 
184, 185, 132, 181, 253, 339, 7, 19, 47, 256, 208, 196, 178, 84, 76, 96, 
180, 177, 344, 346, 188, 141, 198, 237, 222, 221, 220, 130, 205, 264, 
267: Libanios 1226, 1227 (Wolf): Bas. 129, 199 (pxy': les canons 
sont divisés en chapitres lesquels portent un numéro qui s’insére dans 
la numérotation méme des lettres et ils vont de px 4 pyf inclus.), 217 
(puy’, ppd), 326, 48, 127, 271, 269, 134, 135, 156, 123, 262, 276, 
92, 243, 300, 228, 52, 67, 105, 252, 145, 100, 174, 186, 187, 328, 329, 
194, 193, 212, 63, 94, 20, 151, 160, 139, 82, 102, 152, 136, 162, 98, 
241, 227, 260, 321, 324, 7 (dis), 19 (45), 47 (#5), 99, 148, 149, 163, 74, 
75, 179, 119, 62, 251, 118, 81, 3, 21, 325, 110, 281, 104, 68, 120, 250, 
226, 59, 129, 265, 224, 131, 211, 12, 13, 23, 302, 116, 17, 46, 176, 
191, 161, dptdla mpds Tos véovs (7AP’), 171, 170, 45, 53, 115, 189. 


1 Tois duTixois, avec cette addition a la suscription : ov« dweordAn Bé. 
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Nous n’avons pu identifier toutes ies lettres perdues, 4 cause des 
indications trop sommaires de la table. Toutefois en rapprochant les 
données de cette table de la liste du Vaticanus 435, nous en avons 
identifié un grand nombre. Voici la liste des lettres disparues :— 


oAn’ = 16, off = 114. TB’ = 144. 
Trois lettres a Grég. Naz. go’ = 205 ou 206. Ty = 299. 
sans numéro d’ordre. goa’ = 159. 73’ = 201. 
ond" oop’ = 238. Te’ = 107. 
op } aoy' = 73. Ts’ = 109. 
cpa’ | god’ = gl. 7¢’ = illisible. 
opp’ Suite de la Cor- aoe’ = 240. 17 = 108. 
opy \respondanceentre os’ = 86. 17 = 303. 
apd’ | Basile et Libanios. got’ = = 183. re’ = 312. 
ope’ gon’ = 72. ria’ = 18. 
ops’ aol 7B’ = 306, 
ope’ an’ } illisibles. Ty = 278. 
Opn = 22. ona’ m8 = 297. 
op’ = 40. omp’ = 225. ne’ = 83. 
av = 4I. ony’ = 263. ms” = 106. 
ova’ = 125. ond’ = 25, nm" = 175. 
avp’ = 124. one’ = 283. Tin’ = 218. 
avy’ dveniypapos. ans’ = 296. 710" = 232. 
ave’ = 284. ont’ = 242. TK = 248. 
ave’ nepi TOU GWparos TOVKY. GaN’ = 333. TKa’ = 190. 
avs’ ond’ = 365. tka’ bis jusqu’a| dveni- 
ot | By py Re = 
avn’ |. . ’ aga’ = Acholio. ette liste des lettres 
J » & Amphiloque. oe’ = 126. sans adresse doit conte- 
| ogy = 24. nir notamment: 103, 87, 
» @ ogo’ = 15. 78, 273) 275, 315) 315, 
= ) oge’ = 274. 316, 70, 319, 320, 317; 
oY | adressesillisibles, °S%, = 49- 322, 326, 327, 77 209 
pa ogf = 153. 36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 
P o67' = 50. 308, 117, 298, 35, 310. 
ay a Libanios. oct’ = 286. 249, II, 331, 155, 2135 
off = 128. 7 = 142. 85, 270, 287, 288, 307, 
off = 101. ta’ = 143. 37, 28y, 195. 


Le Patmius 326 appartient, pour la majeure partie de son contenu, 
& la famille Aa. Mais pour la derniére partie, c’est-A-dire 4 partir du 
numéro ox = ep. 176, et notamment pour la section qui a péri, 
il dépend de la méme tradition que le Vaticanus 435, dont il sera 
question plus loin et qui appartient 4 l’embranchement B. I! offre 
quelques variantes et corrections également issues de la tradition B. 
L’écriture en est mal formée, le papier en mauvais état et de mauvaise 
qualité. L’encre a tellement p4li qu’on peut 4 peine lire par endroits. 


Le Bodleianus, Thomas Roe 18. Oxford, Bibl. Bodléienne. 


xive siécle (année 1349 d’aprés le catalogue, mais 1348 d’aprés 
Gardthausen"). Papier. 375 folios. 300x215 millim. Copié par 


' Griechische Schreiber, p. 251. 
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Constantin le Sage sur deux colonnes. Ce ms. a appartenu 4 l’église 
de la Sainte Trinité de Vile de Chalki pres de Rhodes. II forme 
aujourd’hui deux tomes. La Correspondance de S. Basile commence 
au fol. 314, avec le titre suivant: érurodai rod év ayiows rarpds Hpov 
BaouXciov tod peyddov. 

Les quatre premiéres lettres ne sont pas numérotées; ce sont 1, 335, 
336, 337- 

Les suivantes avec les numéros xd, xe sont 40 et 41. Vient ensuite 
Ks quiest 4. A partir d’ici les lettres se suivent sans les adresses avec 
un numéro d’ordre, 9, 140, 173, 34. Cette série inaugure l’ordre régulier 
des manuscrits de la famille Aa, que celui-ci reproduit avec quelques 
lacunes peu considérables. 

Le numéro pof qui est une insertion tardive est Bas. ep. 2. 

Nous ne donnerons pas ici la suite des lettres dans !e Bodleianus 
Thomas Roe 18. Nos relevés ne sont pas absolument complets. Au 
surplus, la famille 4 laquelle il appartient est assez riche en manuscrits 
anciens pour Oter a celui-ci toute importance. 


Le Parisinus 334 S. Paris, Bibl. nationale. 


xvie sitcle. 206 folios; 146-153 vides. Papier. 358x242 millim. 
Les éditeurs mauristes ont connu les legons de ce ms. ‘ Habuimus 
etiam varias lectiones . .. ex insignis Ecclesiae Parisiensis codice, qui 
idem videtur esse ac Bigotianorum alter.’ Outre la Correspondance de 
S. Basile il donne celle de S. Grégoire de Nazianze. Voici son contenu : 
173, 182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 282, 5, 6, 279, 111, 214, 236, 64, 150, 299, 
313, 56, 323, 147, 304, 257, 259, 219, 26, 272, 229, 230, 247, 154, 164, 
55, 65, 245, 291, 54, 301, 121, 254, 122, 255, 184, 185, 132, 181, 253, 
256, 208, 196, 84, 76, 180, 177, 127, 48, 269, 134, 156, 123, 262, 276, 300, 
228, 52, 105, 252, 174, 186, 187, 328, 194, 193, 63, 94, 160, 102, 152, 
136, 162, 98, 241, 227, 260, 321, 324, 148, 149, 163, 74, 75, 119, 62, 
118, 81, 21, 325, 110, 281, 104, 265, 224, 131, 23, 302, 17, 46, 99, 133, 
266, 216, 95, 141, 198, 237, 128, 161, 176, 231, 202, 200, Tor, 206, 
10, 307, 130, 191, 85, 284, 86, 87, 183, 137, 126, 165, 72, 225, 242, 
18, 294, 233, 234, 235, 22, 113, 114, 205, 292, 159, 172, 79, 295, 238, 
73, 290, OI, 240, 45, 103, 258, 267, 222, 223, 220, 89, 40, 41, mpos 
doGevoivra tapapvOyrixy (inc. 6 Bios rév dvOpirwv Bpaxis: cf. Marcianus 
61), 366: «is ro dyvov Maoyxa (inc. ob Sévny éopriv: «is ri dyiay Tpidda 
(ine. éxéyvwors). 

Pour tout ce qui précéde le Parisinus 3345S semble dépendre du 
Marcianus 61. La suite est d’une autre main: 279, 280, 50, 274, 286, 
142, 143, 144, 311, 109, 303, 296, 297, 107, 108, 93, 78, 273, 275, 315, 
316, 70, 320, 317, 322, 326, 327, 77, 209, 36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 308, 
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117, 298, 35, 310, 249, II, 331, 156, 213, 88, 270, 287, 288, 307, 37, 
289. 


§ Il. Famille Ab. 


Parisini 506 et 763 S. Paris, Bibl. nationale. 
Vindobonensis 142. Vienne, Bibl. Caesarea Augusta. 


Ces trois manuscrits peuvent étre étudiés ensemble, car, en ce qui 
concerne la Correspondance de S. Basile, ils concordent d’un bout 
4 autre, sauf que les 3 canoniques 188, 199, 217, ne figurent pas dans 
le Vindobonensis. Ces trois lettres cléturent la Correspondance dans 
les deux Parisini. Nous ne donnerons donc le contenu qu’une seule 
fois pour les trois. 

Parisinus 506. 

xe sitcle. ii folios de garde en papier+217 en parchemin. 314 x 
220 millim. Outre la Correspondance de S. Basile ce ms. contient 
a partir du fol. 143 la Correspondance de S. Grégoire de Nazianze, et 
du fol. 189 le traité de S. Basile sur le S. Esprit. Ce ms., qui provient 
de la bibliothtque de Mazarin, est le Regius 2293 des Mauristes, qui 
lui assignent & tort le xm1@ siécle comme date. Au fol. 1 on lit le titre 
suivant: rod dyiov BaotArciov dpyverirxdrov Kawrapeias Kamradoxias 
émurroXai, avec une table. Au verso de ce méme folio on lit une note 
de main récente reproduite du verso du fol. 86 qui nous apprend 
que ‘le présent manuscrit a été donné au monasttre des Météores de 
Thrace par un certain Christophe’ et encore celle-ci plus courte: 
BiBrLov ris Bacitixns povas Myredpov. 


Parisinus 763 S. 


xi¢ sitcle. Parchemin. 211 folios. 248x182 millim. Fol. 1-165 
Correspondance de S. Basile; 165% Correspondance de S. Grégoire de 
Nazianze, et traité du S. Esprit. Tables précédant chacune de ces 
collections. Ce ms. abonde en abréviations, ce qui en rend la lecture 
laborieuse. 


Vindobonensis 142. 


xi¢ sitcle. ii fol. de garde+ii en papier vides+iii en parchemin 
portant un texte liturgique avec notation musicale, mais d’écriture 
récente, peut-€tre du xiv s.,4223 en parchemin. 253x175 millim. 
C’est un beau ms. d’une écriture trés réguliére et fort soignée, verticale, 
ot abondent les lettres onciales. Il a été muni au xvire siécle de 
notes marginales, indiquant le contenu du texte, avec renvois 4 Baronius. 
L’auteur de ces annotations est un certain Sébastien Tengnagelius qui 
fut autrefois propri¢taire du manuscrit. 
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Fol. 1-192* érwrrodai rod peyddov BaowXciov, cf. Lambecius, livre III, 
p- 358. Fol. 192% rédos civ 08 rév émoroddv Bacyrciov Katoapeias 
Karzadoxias. Voici la liste du contenu identique de ces trois mss., 
abstraction faite des 3 lettres canoniques qui manquent dans le Vindob. 
142: I, 4, 14, 2, 71, 7, 19, 47, |Grég. Naz. 114], 34, 27, 30, 138, 268, 
239, 127, 48, 145, 100, 136, 162, 98, 241, 95, 141, 98, 237, 128, 31, 
146, 168, 157, 158, 271, 9, 277, 38, 58, 60, 59, 55, 61, 66, 80, 67, 82, 
69, 24, 25, 335» 339, 337, 338, 339) 34°, 341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 
347, 348, 349, 35°, 351, 352, 353, 355 197, 57, 68, 120, 129, 216, 89, 
112, 279, 280, 111, 110, 281, 104, 140, 90, 28, 207, 210, 219, 261, 
229, 230, 247, 246, 29, 97, 92, 243, 228, 252, 139, 102, 227, 62, 251, 
226, 265, 183, 263, 242, 204, 143, I14, 295, 238, 240, 53, 103, 222, 
221, 220, 203, 54, 253, 256, 52, 105, 173, 257, 284, 85, 125, 184, 119, 
79, 223, 151, 189, 245, 244, 250, 51, 121, 185, 130, 254, 195, 122, 
255, 132, 181, 260, 118, 81, 133, 266, 205, 290, g1, 258, 264, 267, 124, 
160, 135, 192, 32, 272, 76, 96, 180, 177, 172, 282, 334, 259, 154, 164, 
165, 291, 134, 156, 123, 262, 224, 5, 6, 301, 269, 300, 302, 101, 206, 
214, 99, 64, 72, 293, 299, 313, 56, 323, 147, 304, 33, 196, 178, 75, 26, 
65, 126, 276, 186, 137, 328, 329, 194, 193, 212, 63, 94, 20, 21, 152, 
324, 148, 149, 163, 74, 179, 3, 325, 131, 201, 12, 13, 23, 116, 17, 225, 
18, 294, 292, 159, 73, 16, 45, 46, 321, 174, 10, 84, 86, 307, 87, 330, 
332, 236, 150, 161, 176, 231, 202, 200, 191, 233, 234, 235 (ici finit 
le Vindobonensis 142), 188, 199, 217. 


L’Estensis 229. Modeéne, Bibliotheque de l'Université ; ancienne 
bibl. des ducs d Este. 


x1¢ siecle, d’aprés T. W. Allen’ et Plutoni.2 M. Alfred Jacob 4 qui 
nous avons montré une page photographiée de ce ms. opinerait pour le 
début du xu¢s. Papier bombycin. 286 fol. Mutilé aux deux bouts. 
338 x 270 millim. ‘ Large free minuscule below the line, often abbre- 
viated’, Allen. Fol. 1-56 Correspondance de S. Grégoire de Nazianze ; 
56” vide ; 57-286 Correspondance de S. Basile; 287 vide. 

"EmoroXai rod peyddov Baowreiov (fol. 57): 14, 2, 71, 7, 19, 47; 
[Grég. Naz. 114], 34, 27, 30, 138, 268, 239, 127, 48, 145, 100, 136, 
162, 98, 241, 198, 237, 128, 182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 158, 271, 9, 
277, 38, 58, 60, 59, 55, 61, 66, 80, 67, 82, 69, 24, 25, 335, 336, 337, © 
338, 339, 34°, 341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 349, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 
352, 353, 354, 355, 356, 197, 57, 68, 120, 129, 216, 89, 112, 279, 
280, III, 110, 281, 104, 140, 90, 28, 207, 210, 219, 261, 229, 230, 
247, 246, 29, 97, 92, 243, 228, 252, 139, 102, 227, 62, 251, 226, 265, 

1 Notes on Greek Manuscripts in Italian Libraries, London, 1890. 


2 Studi italiani di filologia classica, tome IV. Indice dei codici greci della 
Biblioteca Estense di Modena, p. 379 et suiv. 
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183, 263, 242, 204, 113, 114, 295, 238, 240, 53, 103, 222, 221, 220, 
203, 54, 253, 256, 52, 105, 173, 257, 284, 85, 125, 1, 184, 119, 79, 223, 
151, 189, 245, 244, 250, 51, 121, 185, 130, 254, 195, 122, 255, 132, 
181, 260, 118, 81, 133, 266, 205, 290, gr, 258, 264, 267, 124, 160, 
135, 192, 32, 272, 76, 96, 180, 177, 172, 282, 334, 359, 154, 164, 165, 
291, 134, 156, 123, 262, 224, 5, 6, 301, 269, 300, 302, 1or, 206, 214, 
99, 64, 72, 293, 313, 5, 323, 147, 33, 196, 178, 75, 26, 65, 126, 276, 
186, 187, 137, 328, 329, 194, 193, 212, 63, 94, 20, 21, 152, 324, 148, 
149, 163, 74, 179, 3, 325, 131, 4, 211, 12, 13, 23, 116, 17, 225, 18, 294, 
292, 159, 73, 16, 45, 46, 321, 174, 10, 84, 86, 307, 87, 330, 332, 236, 
150, 161, 176, 231, 202, 200, 191, 234, 235, 201, 218, 232, 248, Ig0, 
62, 106, 49, 50, 175, 22, 169, 171, 170, 15, 274, 286, 142, 143, 311, 
109, 303, 306, 278, 208, 333, 312, 83, 153, 283, 296, 297, 107, 108, 
93, 78, 273, 275, 315, 316, 70, 320, 317, 322, 326, 327, 77, 209, 36, 
285, 309, 314, 305, [trois numéros perdus qui devaient étre 308, 117, 
298 |, 35, 310, 249, 11, 331, [deux numéros perdus, savoir 155, 213], 88, 
270, 287, 288, [307 perdu], 37 incomplete. 

Les derniers folios ont subi des interversions dont témoigne [’in- 
cohérence de la numérotation, car on a la suite: re’, rif’, rx’, rxa’, rs’, rL’, 
ty, TO, re, TKD, tke, TKS’, TKC, TKY, TIS, TL’, Try’. Nous avons rétabli ci- 
dessus la suite naturelle. En outre nous avons comblé les lacunes 
4 Yaide du Marcianus 79. 


Le Marcianus 79. Venise, Bibl. S. Marc. 


‘Saeculi circiter xm’, Zanetti. 310 folios en parchemin. 355 x 250 
millim. Fcriture grosse, un peu lourde mais régulitre et d’une’ lecture 
aisée. Les initiales et les numéros sont en lettres d’or, les adresses 
en rouge. Contient 238 lettres de S. Grégoire de Nazianze ; 338 de 
S. Basile ; 1 lettre de S. Grégoire de Nysse; 1 lettre de S. Athanase ; 
deux tables, l’une des lettres de S. Grég. de Naz., fol. 1 et suiv., l’autre 
des lettres de S. Basile, fol. 79, 80, et 81. La Correspondance de 
S. Basile commence au fol. 82. Voici la liste de ses lettres: 14, 2, 
71, 7, 19, 47, [Grég. Naz. 114], 34, 27, 30, 138, 268, 239, 127, 48, 
145, 100, 136, 162, 98, 241, 95, 141, 198, 237, 128, 182, 31, 146, 168, 
(57, 158, 271, 9, 277, 38, 58, 60, 59, 55, 61, 66, 80, 67, 82, 69, 24, 25, 
335+ 339, 337, 338, 339, 349, 341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 
349; 359 351, 352, 353 354, 356 355, 197, 57, 68, 120, 129, 216, 89, 
112, 279, 280, III, 110, 281, 104, 140, 90, 28, 207, 210, 219, 261, 229, 
230, 247, 246, 29, 97, 92, 243, 228, 252, 139, 102, 227, 62, 251, 226, 
265, 183, 263, 242, 204, 113, I14, 295, 238, 240, 53, 103, 222, 221, 
220, 203, 54, 253, 256, 52, 105, 173, 257, 284, 85, 125, 1, 184, I19, 
79, 223, 151, 189, 245, 244, 250, 51, 121, 185, 130, 254, 195, 122, 255, 
132, 181, 260, 118, 81, 133, 266, 205, 290, 91, 258, 264, 267, 124, 160, 
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135, 192, 32, 272, 76, 96, 180, 177, 172, 282, 334, 255, 154, 164, 165, 
291, 134, 156, 123, 262, 224, 5, 6, 301, 269, 300, 302, 101, 206, 214, 
99, 64, 72, 293, 299, 313, 56, 323, 147, 304, 34, 196, 178, 75, 26, 65, 
126, 276, 186, 187, 137, 328, 329, 194, 193, 212, 63, 94, 20, 21, 152, 
324, 148, 149, 163, 74, 179, 3) 325, 131,-4, 211, 12, 13, 23, 116, 17; 
225, 18, 294, 292, 159, 73, 16, 45, 46, 174, 10, 84, 86, 307, 87, 330, 
332, 236, 150, 161, 176, 231, 202, 200, IgI, 233, 234, 235, 201, 218, 
232, 248, 190, 62, 106, 49, 50, 175, 22, 356, 169, 171, 170, 15, 274, 
' 286, 142, 143, 144, 311, 109, 303, 306, 278, 208, 333, 312, 83, 321, 
283, 296, 297, 107, 108, 93, 78, 273, 275, 315, 316, 70, 320, 317, 322, 
326, 327, 77, 209, 36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 308, 117, 298, 35, 310, 249, 
II, 331, 155, 213, 88, 270, 287, 288, 307, 37, 289, 330, 215, 166, 167 ; 
Libanios 1226, 1227, 1228 (éd. Wolf); Bas. 115; Grég. Nysse, ep. 2 
(M. 46, toog-1o16). Bas. desinit: réd\os trav érurroAdv Tod &yiov 
BaowAciov. ... 


Le Bodleianus Miscell. 38. Oxford, Bibl. Bodléienne. 


xvie sitcle (anno 1547). Papier. 196 folios. 326X230 millim. 
Titre "EmvoroAai rod peydAov BaowXe‘ov. A s’en rapporter a la numéro- 
tation ce ms. a contenu 334 piéces, parmi lesquelles figurent Grég. 
Nysse, ep. 2 (M. 46, roog-1016); Grég. Naz., ep. 207 ; Athanase, ep. 
ad Ioannem et Antiochum presbyteros (M. 26, 1165) ; Libanios 1226, 
1227, 1228 (éd. Wolf). ; 

La premiere lettre porte le n°, 8’ (Bas. 127). Les 13 premiers numéros 
ont donc disparu. Viennent ensuite 48, 145, 100, 136, 162, 98, 241, 
95, 141, 198, 237, 128, 31, 146, 168, 157, 158. La suite reproduit 
Yordre de la famille Ab, particulitrement celui du Venetus 79 et de 
’Estensis 229, avec quelques lacunes toutefois. Ainsi il lui manque 
les n°, 88, 270, 287, 288. Mais le classement de ce ms. n’est pas 
douteux. Comme il apparait d’ailleurs négligeable dans V’histoire de la 
tradition, puisqu’il est postérieur 4 la premiére édition (celle de Grossen- 
hain 1528), il est inutile de nous en occuper davantage. 


§ Ill. Famille Ac. 
Le Parisinus 967. Paris, Bibl. Nat. 


Copié en 1377 par le moine Ignace.’ A passé de la collection 
Hurault dans la Bibliothtque royale. Coté successivement Hurault 
2897, Regius 2281, Nat. 967. iv+ ro fol. dont le dernier est vide: 
Papier. 218x140 millim. En téte une table qui remplit les 5 premiers 
folios et qui annonce 337 lettres de S. Basile. Mais dans ce total tout 


1 Le Parisin 967 vient du monastére #:Ao@éou de l’Athos. 
VOL, XXI. D 
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n’est pas lettres, et les lettres ne sont pas toutes de S. Basile. I] faut 
en déduire les n°. ri’, rAy’, rAd, tAe, TAC’. En outre, aprés la lettre xy 
figurent trois pitces non numérotées: 1° un fragment d’homélie zepi 
Eiyapurias qui commence ainsi: xabe{opevos éri ris tparélys . . . et 
qui se termine par ra évirva: 2° la lettre 358: 3° la lettre 359. Les 
numéros et les adresses sont en rouge, l’écriture mal faconnée, pénible 
& lire, tres abrégée.' Les folios 6-17 ont été déplacés. Vraisemblable- 
ment ils faisaient suite au fol. 22, et la numérotation des lettres qu’ils 
contiennent nous permet de les rétablir 4 leur vraie place. Pourtant 
il y a lieu de laisser hors cadre la premiétre piéce qui figure au fol. 6, 
adressée 4 Amphilochius d’Iconium avec le n°. rAf’, qui est le premier 
chapitre du traité de S. Basile sur le StEsprit, ainsi que le fragment sur 
l’Eucharistie et les deux lettres 358 et 359. Les lettres se présenteraient 
alors dans l’ordre suivant : 

Au fol. 17 “Emrodai rod peyddov Baowiciov: 1, 4, 9, *40, 34, 27) 30, 
138, 268 = @, incomplete 4 cette place, la suite au fol. 7. 

Au fol. 6 De Spiritu S., ch. i = rdf’. 

Fol. 7 et suiv. la suite de 268; 239 =«; 127 =’; 48, 145, 100, 
136, 162, 98, 241, 95, 141, 198, 237, 128 (xy); le fragment sur 
lEucharistie ; puis ep. 358 et 359 sans numéros; puis 61 (xd), 66, 80, 
67, 82, 69, 279, 280, rrr, r10, 281, 104, 236, 150, 161, 176, 231, 202, 
200, 191, 233, 234, 235, 182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 158, 282, 334, 5, 290, 
6, 112, 90, 242, 263, 214, 99, 64, 72, 38, 58, 28, 207, 210, 204, 293, 
299, 313, 284, 56, 323, 147, 304, 33, 196, 178, 75, 223, 257, 57, 68, 
120, 129, 216, 89, 259, 192, 32, 272, 76, 96, 180, 177, 172, 219, 261, 
277, 26, 229, 238, 240, 230, 247, 246, 29, 97, 154, 164, 165, 60, 59, 
55, 65, 126, 245, 244, 250, 51, 203, 291, 54, 301, I2I, 130, 254, 195, 
122, 255, 184, 119, 79, 185, 132, 181, 253, 256, 208, 84, 271, 269, 134, 
135, 160, 156, 123, 262, 276, 92, 243, 300, 228, 52, 105, 252, 174, 186, 
137, 187, 328, 329, 194, 193, 212, 63, 94, 20, 21, 151, 189, 139, 102, 
103, 152, 227, 260, 321, 324, 148, 149, 163, 74, 179, 62, 251, 118, 81, 
3, 175, 226, 265, 224, 131, 211, 12, 13, 23, 302, 116, 17, 46, 133, 266, 
101, 206, 10, 307, 85, 125 (avec l’apostille d’Eustathe), 86, 87, 183, 24, 
225, 25, 18, 294, 113, I14, 205, 292, 159, 295, 73, 53» 16, gt, 258, 
33°, 332, 264, 267, 222, 221, 220, 124, 337, 338; 339; 34° 344, 345; 
335» 349s 35% 351, 352s 353» 354, 355» 359, 336, 341, 342, 347, 348, 
343, 346, 170, 283, 296, 333, 365, 215, 15, 274, 49, 153, 50, 286, 142, 
143, 144, 311, 201, 190, 107, 78, 273, 275, 315, 318, 316, 319, 320, 
70, 317, 322, 326, 327, 77, 209, 36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 308, 117, 298, 
35, 310, 249, II, 331, 155, 213, 88, 270, 287, 288, 37, 289, 115, 40, 41, 
45, 326, 173, 44; 97, 19, [Grég. Naz. 114; M. 37. 209], 14, 2, [(Grég. Naz., 
ep. 46, 80; M. 37.96, 153]; rot peydAov BaorAclov mpds doxyras dpyaiovs 

1 Cf. H. Omont, Fac-similés des mss. grecs datés de la Bibl. Nat., pl. 97. 
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seipiiane (cf. Garnier, t. ii, p. 211 E), 42; avec une doxologie suivie de 
ces mots: réAos oiv GeO dyin tov éructodév Tod peydArov Bacrrciov. 

Ce ms. contient en outre fol. 229" et suiv. d’autres ouvrages de 
divers auteurs, dont on trouve l’énumération dans l’inventaire d’Omont. 


Le Parisinus 1021 Suppl. Paris, Bibl. Nat. 


xine sitcle. Parchemin. 129 folios. Palimpseste. Provient de 
la bibliothtque de S. Germain-des-Prés. C’est ancien Coislin. 288, 
250x175 millim. La Correspondance de S. Basile finit au verso du 
folio 128. Le fol. 129 est rempli de grimoires illisibles. La table 
(fol. 1 wivag oiv Oc trav émortoddv rod peyddov BactAeiov) annonce 
325 lettres (6pot ai raca érurrodai txe). Mais ce chiffre ne concorde 
point avec le contenu primitif, d’ot l’on peut conclure que cette table 
a été dressée aprés que se fut produite la lacune signalée plus loin. 
On peut restituer cette lacune 4 l’aide du Parisinus 967, qui procéde 
dun méme ancétre que le 1021 S. II y a toutefois une différence 
extérieure frappante entre les deux mss. Dans le 1021 §S les lettres 
n’ont pas de numéro d’ordre. Le copiste reproduit un classement par 
correspondants et donne simplement aux lettres un numéro qui en 
indique la place dans la série adressée 4 un méme correspondant. Au 
contraire le 967, tout en reproduisant le méme ordre que le 1021 S, 
numérote les lettres d’aprés la place qu’elles occupent dans !’ensemble. 
Le 1021 S n’est autre que le ‘Coislinianus secundus’ des Mauristes. 
Il porte des traces de corrections d’ailleurs adroites dans le texte. Les 
grattages sont 4 peine perceptibles. I] est 4 noter que ce ms. ne se 
trouve pas mentionné dans le catalogue de la bibliothtque Coislin par 
Montfaucon. Et, pour cette raison, il ne figure plus aujourd’hui dans 
le fonds Coislin, mais au Supplément grec. II nous est impossible de 
lire quoi que ce soit du premier texte. C’est un palimpseste absolument 
effacé.’ Les lettres se suivent dans l’ordre suivant: 1, 4, 9, 140, 34, 
27, 3°, 138, 268, 239, 127, 48, 145, 100, 136, 162, 98, 241, 95, 141, 
198, 237, 128, 61, 66, 80, 67, 82, 69, 279, 280, 111, 110, 281, 104, 
236, 150, 161, 176, 231, 202, 200, I9I, 233, 234, 235, 182, 31, 146, 
168, 157, 158, 282, 334, 5, 290, 6, 112, 197, 90, 242, 263, 214, 99, 64, 
72; 38, 58, 28, 207, 210, 204, 293, 299, 313, 284, 56, 323, 147, 394, 33 
196, 178, 75, 223, 257, 57, 68, 120, 129, 216, 89, 259, 192, 32, 272, 76, 
96, 180, 177, 172, 219, 261, 277, 26, 229, 238, 240, 230, 247, 246, 29, 
97; 154, 164, 165, 60, 59, 55, 65, 126, 245, 244, 250, 51, 203, 291, 54, 
BOT, T21, 130, 254, 195, 122, 255, 184, T19, 79; 185, 132, 181, 2535 
256, 208, 84, 271, 269, 134, 135, 160, 156, 123, 262, 276, 92, 243, 300, 


1 Cf. A. Jacob, Notes sur les mss. grecs palimpsestes du fonds Coislin et du Suppl. 
grec de la Bibl, Nat. Revue des Bibliothéques, Nov.-Dec. 1899. 
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228, 52, 105, 252, 174, 186, 137, 187, 328, 329, 194, 193, 212, 83, 94, 
20, 21, 158, 189, 139, 102, 103, 152, 227, 260, 321, 324, 148, 149, 163, 
74, 179, 62, 251, 118, 81, 3, 175, 226, 265, 224, 131, 211, 12, 13, 23, 
302, 116, 17, 46, 133, 266, ror, 206, 10, 307, 85, 125, 125 (avec 
Papostille d’Eustathe), 86, 87, 183, 24, 225, 25, 18, 294, 113, T14, 205, 
292, 159, 295, 73, 53, 16, 91, 258, 330, 332, 264, 267, 222, 221, 220, 
124, 337, 338, 339, 349, 344, 345, 335, 349, 359 351, 352, 353, 354, 
355, 356, 335, 341, 342, 347, 348, 344 (#5), 343, 346, 170, 283, 296, 
[ont disparu les numéros suivants: 333, 365, 215, 15], 274, 49, 153, 50, 
286, 142, 143, 144, 311, 201%, 190, 107, 78, 273, 275, 315; 318, 316, 
319, 320, 70, 317, 322, 326, 327, 77, 209, 36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 308, 
1r7, 298, 35, 310, 249, II, 331, 155, 213, 88, 270, 287, 288, 37, 280, 
II5, 40, 41, 45, 22, 173, 44, 7, 19. Les trois derniers numéros sont 
d’une autre main que le reste. Le total est de 329 pices, car l’apostille 
d’Eustathe fait partie de la lettre 125 et ne constitue pas une lettre 
4 part, bien qu’un numéro spécial lui soit affecté dans ce ms. comme 
dans plusieurs autres. 


§ IV. Famille Bo. 
Le Parisinus 37 P. Paris, Bibl. de Arsenal. [Arsenal 234.] 


xi¢ siécle. Parchemin. i+276 folios, mutilé et trés endommagé 
par ’humidité. 230x172 millim. Ce ms. provient du Collége des 
Jésuites d’Anvers. Au fol..r on lit cette note: ‘Joan. Sambuxii' 
pannonii Tyrna .. . emptus Lutetiae 7. d. 1561.’ (‘Lutetiae’ d’aprés 
M. Omont; Méanges Graux, p. 316.) 

Les 22 premiers numéros sont perdus et une partie du n°. 23 qui 
est la lettre 203 ; ce qui en subsiste commence ainsi: . . . ernpifovar Kai 


of défOaApoi . . . (Garnier, 301 C). 


Le premier quaternion actuel est mutilé d’un folio qui contenait la fin 
de xs’ = ep. 6 (dont il ne subsiste que le commencement fol. 6 jusqu’au 
mot ovpBeByxdros), xf’, xn’, xO’, soit les lettres: 247, 246, 238. De cette 
derniére il reste la fin (fol. 7) & partir des mots xepévwv jyiv. La 
numérotation passe de om & ome sans qu'il y ait de lacune réelle. 
Le dernier quaternion est amputé d’un folio qui contenait les numéros 
tv, tva’, tvB partiellement ; soit les lettres 166, 167, et ’homélie zepi rijs 
Geias obcias jusqu’aux mots eiceBeias dmyyayov. Le ms. a été con- 
fronté avec lAugustanus (= Monacensis 497) et avec lédition latine 
de Froben de rs55r. Il offre une trés grande ressemblance, pour 
Vécriture, avec le Coislin 237. En marge quelques variantes. Dans le 
texte on note la présence de l’iota adscrit. 


1 Ce Sambucus (appelé ici Sambuxius) est un “collectionneur dont les mss. 
forment le fond de la bibliothéque de Vienne ; né a Tyrnau, il fut historiographe de 
Maximilien II et de Rodolphe II (1531-1585). Cf. Onomasticon, t. iii, p. 318. 
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Ce ms. donne l’ordre suivant, en comblant entre crochets les lacunes 
signalées — pour le début jusqu’A xy’ se reporter a la liste du Coislin 
237 (infra, p. 38)— «& = 203 (le dernier tiers environ), 207, 5, 6, 
[247, 246, 238], 240, 229, 230, 121, 122, 130, 140, 135, 160, 55, 253, 
256, 29, 25, 300, IOI, 301, 227, 228, 26, 18, 106, 206, 139, 82, 80, 61, 
69, 66, 67, 133, 266, 219, 156, 100, 136, 30, 162, 98, 241, 138, 27, 182, 
183, 48, 128, 139, 127, 95, 141, 198, 237, 34, 268, 145, 31, 146, 28, 
63, 210, 126, 204, 54, 291, 53, 244, 250, 216, 258, 245, 49, 50, 195, 
184, 185, 181, 81, 79, 119, 223, 224, 212, 265, 131, 214, 175, 264, 267, 
85, 123, 262, 45, 46, 323, 23, 22, 284, 205, 206, 113, 114, 57, 154, 
164, 165, 68, 252, 197, 120, 129, 89, 159, 161, 176, 191, 150, 231, 202, 
200, 201, 218, 232, 248, 190, 236, 233, 234, 235, 188, 199, 217, 260, 
241, 335, 349) 35% 351s 352) 353» 354) 355, 359, 339, 337, 338, 339, 
340, 341, 342, 343, 347, 348, 344, 345, 346, 38, 105, 189, 7, 71, 169, 
171, 170; 271, 84, 276, 148, 149, 74, 112, 279, 179, 73, 281, 86, 72, 
225, 24, 15, 274, 286, 142, 143, 144, 311, 109, 393, 306, 278, 134, 
194, 208, 329, 163, 20, 21, 151, 124, 261, 125, 90, 243, 263, 242, QI, 
254, 92, 255, 132, 65, 97, 292, 193, 122, 282, 334, 333, 186, 187, 294, 
137, 222, 221, 220, 94, 17, 328, 118, 116, 325, 324, 277, 293, 299, 313; 
312, 83, 304, 196, 147, 33, 75, 178, 152, 153, III, 104, 110, 280, 272, 
96, 180, 76, 192, 177, 32, 172, 321, §2, 173 (incomplete), 174, 10, 283, 
296, 297, 107, 108, 93, 103, 87, 78, 273, 275, 315, 318, 316, 70, 319, 
320, 317, 322, 326, 327, 77, 209, 36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 308, 117, 298, 
35 310, 249, II, 331, 155, 213, 88, 270, 287, 288, 307, 37, 289, 330, 
332, 366, 157, 158, 290, 215, 2575 60, 59 47, [166, 167], epi Tis Geias 
oicias’ = rvf', incomplete ; wept TOU Gwpatos TOU Kupiov = Tvy ; mpos 
Tos py Sexopevovs Td Spoovovov = tv) ; Libanios 1226, 1227, 1228, 
éd. Wolf; Grég. Naz. 136; Bas. 115; Grég. Nysse, ep. 2 (M. 46, 1009 et 
suiv.) = ré’. 


Le Coislinianus 237. Paris, Bibl. Nat. 


x1 siécle. Au fol. 2 on lit cette note tardive et 4 demi effacée: 
érous 5. .A.a. KvKXw HAlov iH, eAjvys KikAw é. Si cette indication 
se rapportait 4 la date du ms. elle nous reporterait 4 l'année 1023, et le 
ms. serait du premier quart du x1 siécle.2 Le méme folio porte le 
sceau du monastére des Météores. ii+247+ii folios. Le fol. 1 contient 


1 Editée par Léopold Sébastiani 4 Rome en 1796, d’aprés le ms. grec n° 13 de 
la Bibl. Angelica. Cf. Introduction, p. io n. 
2 D*ailleurs les indications relatives aux cycles solaires et lunaires sont fausses. 
En 1023 (= 5, pAa) le cycle solaire est 7, le cycle lunaire 14. La mention tn et € 
ferait plutot penser a 1033 (,5, gpa), ou le cycle solaire est 17 et le cycle lunaire 5. 
La suscription aurait donc été recopiée négligemment. 
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un fragment hagiographique.'' La Correspondance de S. Basile com- 
mence au fol. 2 et finit au milieu du fol. 247°. 230x165 millim. Le 
Coislin 237 a été sommairement décrit par Montfaucon dans sa Biblio- 
theca Coisliniana. ‘Codex est praestantissimus et optimae notae. 
Huius ope epistolarum S. Basilii nova editio paratur.’ Les variantes 
en sont relevées d’une maniére assez compléte dans l’édition’ Mauriste, 
et souvent elles ont passé dans le texte. 

Voici dans quel ordre se suivent les Lettres dans le Coislin 237 : 
14, [Grég. Naz. 6, 114], 2, 9, 4, 13, 211, 12, 3, I, 40, 41, 19, 58, 295, 
16, 259, 226, 62, 269, 51, 251, 99, 203, 207, 5, 6, 247, 246, 238, 240, 
229, 230, I21, 130, 140, 135, 160, 55, 253, 256, 29, 25, 300, TOT, 301, 
227, 228, 26, 18, 106, 206, 139, 82, 80, 61, 69, 66, 67, 133, 266, 219, 
156, 100, 30, 162, 98, 241, 138, 27, 182, 183, 48, 128, 127, 95, 141, 
198, 237, 34, 268, 145, 31, 146, 28, 63, 210, 126, 204, 54, 291, 53, 244, 
250, 216, 258, 245, 49, 50, 195, 184, 185, 181, 81, 79, 119, 223, 224, 
212, 265, 131, 214, 175, 264, 267, 85, 123, 262, 45, 46, 323, 23, 22, 
284, 205, 206, 113, 114, 57, 154, 164, 165, 68, 252, 197, 120, 129, 89, 
159, 161, 176, 191, 150, 231, 202, 200, 201, 218, 232, 248, 190, 236, 
233, 234, 235, 188, 199, 217, 260, 341, 335, 349, 35 351, 352; 353s 
354, 355» 359, 337, 338, 339, 349, 341, 342, 343, 347, 348, 344, 345, 
346, 38, 105, 7, 71; 169, 171, 179, 271, 84, 276, 148, 149, 74, T12, 279, 
179, 73> 281, 86, 72, 225, 24, 15, 274, 286, 142, 143, 144, 311, 100, 
303, 306, 278, 134, 194, 208, 329, 163, 20, 21, 151, 124, 261, 125, 90, 
243, 263, 242, 91, 254, 92, 255, 132, 65, 97, 292, 193, 122, 282, 334, 
333; 186, 187, 294, 222, 221, 220, 94, 17, 328, 118, 116, 325» 324, 277; 
293, 299, 313, 312, 83, 304, 196, 147, 33, 75, 178, 152, 153, III, 104, 
110, 280, 272, 96, 180, 76, 192, 177, 32, 172, 321, 52, 173, 174, 10, 
283, 296, 297, 107, 108, 93, 103, 87, 78, 273, 275, 315, 318, 316, 70, 
319, 320, 317, 322, 326, 327, 77, 209, 36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 308, 117, 
298, 35, 319, 249, II, 331, 155, 213, 88, 270, 287, 288, 307, 37, 289, 
33°, 332, 168, 157, 158, 290, 215, 257, 60, 59, 47, 166, 167: tpy, 

1 Dans ce fragment de 2 pages il est question d’une jeune fille qui a quitté la maison 
paternelle pour embrasser soit la vie solitaire, soit la vie cénobitique. Son pére, 
Paphnuce, désespéré, la cherche vainement. Puis il se rend au «owdfioy situé dans 
le voisinage, se jette aux pieds-de ’hégouméne nommé Ammas et lui demande des 
priéres pour que Dieu lui rende sa fille. On prie et on jefine toute une semaine 
dans le monastére. Mais en vain. Car la jeune fille de son cété a prié, et ce sont 


ses priéres qui ont été victorieuses. La suite de histoire n’apparait pas claire- 
ment. Le fragment débute ainsi : 

«+ Ave . yelToves, Epnpot, ommAcua . Kai 7d Cyrovpevoy ody ebpicxero’ ws ody did mans 
épevvhoews dmeriyxavov Kai dnémmrov Tov oxdmov, peraBadrAdpevor ws Ent vexpod ovTws 
éOpnvovy airy... «TA. Vers la fin il est question d’un moine revenu é« rot maAartiov 
Tov BacitAéws @eodociov. Voici la derniére phrase, Aa? dv Kiprov TMlapvotrioy Kai 
dwaryaye abroy mpds Tov "Appay opdpaydor iva dxpednd wap’ abrov, kai AaBay abrov 
&’Ayamos Hryayev mpds abrov ... 
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Arohwapiw epi tips Geias oiaias (éd. Sébastiani, déja citée): ty6’, wepi 
TOD TwHparos TOD Kupiov, INC. ovTE oipdviov Toinya: TV’, pos TOs pH Sexo- 
pévous TO Spoovcrov, inc. 4 dpOy riots airy éorw: Tva = ITS. 


Le Monacensis 497. Munich, Bibl. royale et nationale (Hof- und 
Staatsbibliothek).' 


Les parties anciennes de-ce ms. paraissent étre du xi® siécle, bien que 
le catalogue le date du x11®. . iv+314+/iii folios en parchemin. 215 x 
160 millim. Les 36 premiers folios sont d’une main plus récente qui pour- 
rait étre assez tardive malgré l’élégance de sa forme qui la fait soupgonner 
d’étre une écriture d'imitation. Le parchemin en est moelleux, fin et 
souple ; une sorte de vélin. Sont encore insérés les folios 67, dont la 
moitié du verso est vide ; 72, dont le verso n’a que huit lignes ; 120, 122 
et 123, dont le verso n’est écrit que jusqu’A mi-page; 195, 196, 197, 
198, 199, 200, 201, 202, 313, 314. Les folios 67, 72, 120, 122, 123 
sont d’un parchemin épais: lécriture en est grosse et moins soignée 
que celle des autres folios insérés. On distingue donc trois mains dans 
ce ms., savoir: 

1 Celle du x1¢ siécle qui est la principale. 

2° Celle 4 qui nous devons les parties sur vélin, c.-4.-d. les lettres a6’ 
(inclus), ou bien 2, 1, 4, 14, 7, 19, 47, [Grég. Naz. 114], Bas. 361, 362, 
363, 364, 242, 189, 102, 16, 226, 259; ensuite pys’ = 235, 4 partir de 
pas Sporoyotvras, jusqu’a pvn’ = 199, dont la derniére partie, 4 compter 
de pavOdvew, est ancienne, soit les lettres 235, 188, 199 premitre partie ; 
enfin tps’, Tul, tum’, qui sont 115, 40, 41. 

3°. Celle qui a écrit les folios 67, 72, 120, 122, 123, c.-a.-d. les 
lettres pa’ = 29, & partir de & wooaxis . . .: pB = 25, jusqu’a 7, et pr 
éxioreves TH ypapy .-. ps = 227, & partir de ris rept tov rowpeva tov, 
jusqu’A 7 érméAea: la fin de g = 204 (a partir de xpirtw rH éuavroi, 
cat éyavtov orevalwv), ca = 244, GB = 250, jusqu’aux mots xai 
tapéAaBov 76 Ovovarryprov. 

Les folios 1-15" sont remplis par une table des adresses avec les 
incipit des lettres, qui est de la 2 main. 15VY est vide. 

Les initiales des lettres sont en miniature. 

Au fol. 17 on lit cette note : ‘ Ex hoc codice magna est accessio facta 
ad editionem postremam a D. W. Musculo, Basileae 1540, facta’. Il 
s’agit de l’édition latine de Bale. 

Voici l’ordre des lettres que donne le Monacensis 497. Il y a lieu de 
noter que les 18 premiers numéros ne concordent pas avec le contenu 
primitif, qui serait plutét 4 restituer d’aprés le Coislin 237. 

2, 1, 4, 14 (avec cette scholie: air) % éxurrody éore rporépa THs TpwTNs 

1 Pour la description de ce ms. cf. Hardt: Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum 
Bibliothecae vegiae Bavaricae, tome v, pp. 169 et suiv. 
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is dpyxyn: éréyvwv gov), 7, 19, 47, [Grég. Naz. 114], 361, 362, 363, 364, 
242, 189, 102, 16, 226, 259, 62, 269, 51, 251, 99, 203, 207, 5, 6, 247, 
246, 238, 240, 229, 230, 121, 130, 140, 135, 160, 55, 253, 256, 29, 25, 
300, IOI, 301, 227, 228, 26, 18, 106, 206, 139, 82, 80, 61, 69, 66, 67, 
133, 266, 219, 156, 100, 136, 30, 162, 98, 241, 138, 27, 182, 183, 48, 
128, 239, 127, 95, 141, 198, 237, 34, 268, 145, 31, 146, 28, 63, 210, 
126, 204, 244, 250, 216, 258, 245, 49, 50, 195, 184, 185, 181, 81, 79, 
IIQ, 223, 224, 212, 265, 131, 214, 175, 264, 267, 85, 123, 262, 45, 46, 
323, 23, 22, 284, 205, 206, 113, 114, 57, 154, 164, 165, 68, 252, 197, 
120, 129, 89, 159, 161, 176, 191, 50, 231, 202, 200, 201, 218, 242, 82, 
190, 236, 233, 234, 235, 188, 199, 217, 260, 241, 235, 349, 350, 351, 
352s 353s 354» 355» 359 336, 337, 338, 339) 34%, 342, 343, 347, 348, 
344, 345, 346, 38, 105, 7, 71, 169, 171, 170, 271, 84, 276, 148, 149, 
74, 112, 279, 179, 73, 281, 86, 72, 225, 24, 15, 274, 286, 142, 143; 
144, 311, 109, 303, 306, 278, 134, 194, 208, 329, 163, 20, 21, 151, 124, 
261, 125 (avec l’apostille d’Eustathe), 90, 243, 263, 242, 91, 254, 92, 
255, 132, 65, 97, 292, 193, 122, 282, 334, 333, 186, 187, 137, 294, 222, 
221, 220, 94, 17, 328, 118, 116, 325, 324, 277, 293, 299, 83, 312, 304, 
106, 147, 33, 75, 178, 152, 153, III, 104, 110, 280, 272, 96, 180, 76, 
192, 177, 172, 321, 52, 173, 174, 10, 283, 296, 297, 107, 108, 93, 103, 
87, 78, 273, 275» 315, 318, 316, 70, 319, 320, 317, 322, 326, 327, 77, 
209, 36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 308, 117, 298, 35, 310, 249, II, 331, 155, 
213, 88, 270, 287, 288, 307, 37, 289, 330, 332, 168, 157, 158, 290, 215, 
257, 60, 59, 47, I 15, 40, 41. 

Il est vraisemblable que ce ms. donnait anciennement, au lieu des 
trois derniers numéros ci-dessus, les lettres 166 et 167, peut-étre le zepi 
Tis Oeias obcuds, le repi rod owpatos Tov Kupiov, le rpos Tovs pi) Sexopéevous 
7 dpoovoroy et ep. 115. 


Le Vaticanus 713, fonds Vatican. Rome, Bibl. Vat. 


xule siécle. 364 folios en parchemin. 267 x 193 millim. Ce ms. 
a été formé par la réunion de deux, dont le premier embrasse les 48 
premiers folios, le second de 49 4 la fin. Les marges ont été coupées 
et remplacées par d’autres en papier. Une sorte de papier pelure trans- 
parent a servi 4 recoller les nouvelles marges, en les débordant et en 
s’étendant de cété et d’autre sur toute la largeur du folio. Au xvi®s. les 
folios 203, 204, 235 ont été insérés et copiés par la main qui a écrit les 
folios 1-18. Au xvul® s. a été inséré le folio 75. En outre il y a lieu 
de restaurer l’ordre ancien des folios suivants, qui primitivement offraient 
la suite 290, 289, 292, 291, 293, 295, 298, 296, 301, 300, 299, 302. 
De méme 364, 360, 363. L’écriture est menue, trés serrée, trés abrégée, 
une sorte de sténographie. Les 8 premiers folios contiennent une table 
des incipit. 
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Outre la Correspondance de S. Basile on lit dans ce ms., & partir du 
fol. 282: 

Grég. Nysse, ep. 2 (M. 46, roog-1016). 

Athanase 4 Jean et Antiochus (M. 26, 116s). 

Divers écrits de Grégoire de Nazianze, parmi lesquels est égarée une 
lettre (la 14*me) de S. Basile. 

Des lettres de Théophylacte. 

Des lettres d’Isidore de Péluse. 

Les lettres de S. Basile sont les suivantes : 

[Grég. Naz. 114 avec une fausse adresse T'pyyopiw Bacideos], 2, 335; 
[Grég. Naz. 6], 19, 195, 279, 13, 40 (mutilée de la dernitre phrase), 
58, 295, 16, 259, 226, 62, 102, 302, 269, 51, 251, 99, 203, 207, 5, 6, 
247. 246, 238, 240, 229, 230, 121, 130, 140, 135, 160, 55, 253, 256, 
29, 25, 300, IOI, 301, 227, 228, 26, 18, 106, 206, 139, 82, 80, 60, 69, 
66, 67, 133, 266, 219, 156, 100 136, 30, 162, 98, 241, 138, 27, 182, 
183, 48, 128, 239, 127, 95, 141, 198, 237, 34; 268 (1*F¢ partie, jusqu’a 
dedpea abrod M. 32, 997 B, i. 12), 145, 268 (2*me partie, depuis & pév obv 
péxpt), 64, 31, 146, 28, 63, 210, 126, 204, 54, 291, 53 (avec cette 
scholie : év rut ypdderar (apds) trois id’ éavrdv érurxdrous Gore pydéva 
xetporoveiy éxi xpypacr airy éotiv dAnOeorépa exrypady), 244, 250, 13 
(qui a été grattée et remplacée par un passage sur le St-Esprit avec ce 
titre: dre dogoAoyia wvetipards éorw 7 Tav TpocdvTw aitd drrapiOuyors, 
inc. éya 5 ovdé GAAo, qui est le ch. xx111 du De Spiritu Sancto: Garnier, 
tome iii, p. 46 C), 4, 211, 12, 116, 17, 179, [Grég. Naz. 113], 223, 224, 
212, 265, 131, 214, 175, 264, 267, 85, 123, 262, 45, 46, 323, 23, 22, 
284, 205, 113, 114, 57, 154, 164 (le début manque), 165, 68 (le début 
manque), 252, 197, 120, 129, 89, 159, 161, 176, 191, 150, 231, 202, 
200 (le début manque), 201, 218, 232, 248, 190, 236, 233, 234, 235, 
188, 199, 217, 260, 341, 335, 349, 356, 336, 34°, 342, 343, 347, 348, 
344, 345, 346, 38, 105, 189, 7, 71, 169, 171, 170, 271, 84, 276, 148, 
149, 74, 112, 279, 73, 281, 86, 72, 225, 365, 24, 15, 274, 286, 142, 143, 
144, 311, 109, 303, 306, 278, 134, 194, 218, 329, 20, 21, 151, 124, 261, 
125, 90, 243, 263, 242, 91, 254, 92, 295, 132, 65, 97, 292, 193, 122, 
282, 334, 333, 186, 187, 137, 294, 222, 221, 220, 94, 17, 56, 328, 118, 
116, 325, 324, 277, 293, 299, 313, 312, 83, 304, 196, 147, 33, 75, 178, 
152, 153, I11, 104, 110, 280, 272, 96, 180, 76, 192, 177, 32, 172, 321, 
[Grég. Naz. 57], 52, 173, 174, 10, 283, 296, 297, 107, 108, 93, 103, 87, 
78, 273, 275, 305, 318, 316, 70, 319, 320, 317, 322, 326, 327, 77, 209, 
36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 308, 117, 298, 35, 310, 249, 11, 331, 155, 213, 
88, 270, 287, 288, 307, 37, 289, 330, 332, 168, 156, 157, 290, 215, 257, 
60, 59, 47, 166, 167, 280: "AwoAwapiw "Edchdpyy 7d yropiopo . 
(Sébastiani, Rome, 1796.): wepi rod cawparos tod Kupiov: pds Tovs ji) 
dexopévous Td Spoovarov. 
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Libanios 1226, 1228. 

Bas. 115, jusqu’a & viv obrot ob BAérovew. 

rept Tod py Seiv tpeis Oeovs xatayyéAXew (M. 31, a 

4 lettres de Grég. Naz. 

' Bas., ep. 14. 

Grég. Naz. epistolae variae. On y lit cette scholie a l’ep. 48: oraOpos 
éorw (il s’agit de Sazime) év péow Aewhdpw tod Karraddxwv 7 oxilerat 
cis tproony ddov, Eppynpov (sic), dxAoov, dBAacTov, avvdpov. 

Lettres de Théophylacte: ‘ Plurimae lectiones variae ab Herchero ne 
memoratae quidem’. Mercati dans une note manuscrite qu’il nous 
a communiquée. 

Lettres d’Isidore de Péluse. 


Le Mediceus IV. 14. Florence, Bibl. Laurentienne. 


‘Codex x° saeculo conscriptus’ lit-on au fol. 1. Ecriture penchée, 
dont Vaspect général ressemble beaucoup 4 celle du Coislin 237. 
A noter la présence de liota adscrit et d’onciales nombreuses parmi 


lesquelles on remarque surtout rf. ¢.4.m.n.n.c. Ce ms. serait plutét 


& dater du début du xi® siécle. 

ili + 363 + iii folios. Les 363 sont en parchemin, les autres en 
papier ; le 3627 est vide. 

Correspondance de S. Grégoire de Nazianze et de S. Basile. Au 
verso du iii® folio de téte on lit : 

TO peydrAw Baorreiw "Exaw’ cov ris érworoAjs To tpooipuov: ti dé THY 
cov obK érawerdv: Kai ob éddws Gorep Kal jpets yeypadhdres: ered) ye «is 
Tov mpeoBurépov Babpov éBuicOypev, xarrotye od Tovro . . . Le reste manque. 
Ce début est d’une main’ récente. 

Fol. 1. Correspondance de S. Grég. Naz. La premiére lettre est 
numérotée @. Llle est précédée par un fragment de 7. Ce ms. est 
donc mutilé de son début. 

Au fol. 85. La lettre ova’ de Grég. & Libanios’, commengant par 
ces mots: mup "pi wérouda, est attribuée 4 S. Bas. par certains ms. 
La lettre cdf avec la suscription Svprdixia aiperuxp Bacideos est la 
rr5*me de S. Basile : quelques mss. l’adjugent 4 Grégoire, et celui-ci la fait 
figurer parmi les lettres de Grégoire tout en l’attribuant 4 Basile. 

Cette lettre se termine au milieu du fol. 85". Le reste de la page est 
en blanc. Le fol. 86 débute par une fin de lettre qui est Bas. 14 4 partir 
de rév dorixav OopiBwv drydAaxra, GX’ or. La Correspondance de 
S: Basile débutait par cette lettre. On a donc lordre suivant : 

14,[Gr. Naz. 6 = B’: Grég. Naz. 114 = y'], 2 = 8, 19, 7, 169, 171, 
17°, 47, 9, 4, 13, 211, 12, 3, I, 40, 41, 58, 295, 16, 259» 226, 62, To2, 
302, 269, 51, 99, 203, 207, 5, 6, 247, 246, 238, 240, 229, 230, 121, 122, 

1 Grég. Naz., ep. 236. 
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130, 140, 135, 160, 55, 253, 256, 29, 25, 300, IOI, 301, 227, 228, 26, 
18, 106, 206, 139, 82, 80, 61, 69, 66, 67, 133, 266, 219, 156, 100, 136, 
30, 162, 98, 241, 138, 27, 182, 183, 48, 128, 239, 127, 95, 141, 198, 
237, 34, 268, 145, 31, 146, 28, 63, 210, 126, 204, 54, 291, 53, 244, 
250, 216, 258, 245, 49, 50, 195, 184, 185, 181, 81, 79, 119, 223, 224, 
212, 265, 131, 214, 175, [224, 212, 265, 131, 214, 175],' 264, 267, 85, 
123, 262, 45, 46, 323, 23, 22, 284, 205, 206, 113, 114, 57, 154, 164, 
165, 68, 252, 1975 120, 129, 159, 161, 176, I91, 150, 231, 202, 200, 
201, 218, 232, 248, 190, 236, 233, 234,°235, 260, 335, 349, 35 351; 
352; 353» 354, 355, 359, 336, 337, 338, 339, 349, 341, 342, 343, 347, 
348, 344, 345, 346, 38, 105, 189, 271, 84, 276, 148, 149, 74, 112, 279, 
179, 73,281, 86, 72, 225, 365, 24, 15, 274, 286, 142, 143, -144, 311, 
109, 303, 306, 278, 134, 194, 208, 329, 163, 20, 21, 151, 182, 124, 261, 
125, 90, 243, 263, 242, 91, 254, 92, 255, 132, 65, 97, 193, 282, 334 
333, 186, 187, 137, 294, 222, 221, 220, 94, 17, 56, 328, 118, 116, 325, 
324, 277, 293, 299, 313, 312, 83, 304, 196, 147, 33, 75, 178, 152, 153, 
III, 104, 10, 280, 272, 96, 180, 76, 192, 177, 32, 172, 321, 52, 173, 
174, 10, 296, 297; 107, 93, 87, 78, 273, 275, 315, 318, 316, 70, 319, 
320, 317, 322, 326, 327, 77, 209, 36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 117, 298, 35, 310, 
249, 11, 331, 155, 213, 88, 270, 288, 307, 37. Ici il y a eu un déplace- 
ment de folios qui a amené une perturbation dans la suite des lettres. 
On a en effet la suite ta’ (37), tua’, Tuf’, Try’, THs’, Toy’, puis trois pieces © 
sans’ numéro qui se trouvaient primitivement a la fin du ms., puis rAP, 
try’, TAS, tre’, TAS’, TAL, TA’, TAM, ty’. Cette dernitre série doit étre 
replacée immédiatement aprés rAa’, qui est 37; on a alors la suite réguliére 
289, 330, 332, 168, 157, 158, 290, 215, 257. Ensuite tya’ et ce qui 
suit, et on a 60, 59, 167, 64. Doit-on supposer une lacune réelle entre 
tpd (64) et ron’ (xepi rod pH Seiv tpeis Oeovs KarayyéAAew, Garnier, t. ili, 
p. 609 A)? Nous lignorons. Ensuite vient un fol. vide; puis fol. 363 
les trois pitces suivantes sans numéro: Libanios 1226, 1227, 1228. 
Il est possible qu’anciennement Vep. 2 de Grég. de Nysse ait terminé 
ce ms., comme il arrive pour le Parisinus 37 P (Arsenal 234) et pour le 
Marcianus 79. 


§ V. Famille Bu. 
Le Vaticanus 2209 (fonds Vatican). Rome, Bibl. Vaticane: 


x/xie sitcle. iv + 235 + iv folios en parchemin. 250 x 163 millim. 
Ecriture penchée ot figurent les onciales suivantes: a. #. €. A. Ke TC. 
Les formes abrégées de xaé et de 3€ portent l’accent : s, 7. Mais celles de 
larticle T = rév, T = ris, ne sont pas accentuées. Ce ms. doit étre 
antérieur comme date 4 tous les Bo. On peut hésiter entre la fin du x¢ 


1 [These six letters are repeated, probably by a slip of M. Bessiéres’ pen: I have 
therefore enclosed them in square brackets. ] 
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et le commencement du x1¢ siécle. La premitre partie de la Corre- 
spondance de S. Basile, c’est-A-dire les 164 premiers numéros, sont 
classés suivant ordre Bo, spécialement suivant l’ordre du Mediceus iv 
14. La deuxitme partie suit un ordre incohérent qui n'est pas sans 
rapports avec une section qu’on trouve dans Bz. Ces rapports seront 
étudiés plus loin. Outre la Correspondance de S. Basile le Vaticanus 
2209 contient encore le traité du Saint-Esprit du méme auteur, dédi¢ 
4 Amphilochios, évéque d’Iconium. Les lettres se présentent dans 
Yordre suivant : 

14, |Grég. Naz. 6, 114], 2, 19, 7 (avec le lemme suivant 4 la suite de 
l'adresse : 6t. obx ixavds 6 Adyos pds mapdotacw Tis vooupevyns eioeBeias 
kai iva cvvyyopy TH GAnOeia), 47 avec le lemme qu’on lit en note dans 
Migne, 9, 4, 211, 12, 3, I, 40, 41, 58, 295, 16, 259, 226, 62, 102, 302, 
269, 51, 251, 99, 203, 207, 5, 6, 247, 246, 240, 229, 230, I2I, 122, 130, 
140, 135, 160, 55, 253, 256, 29, 25, 300, IOI, 301, 227, 228, 26, 18, 106, 
206, 139, 82, 80, 61, 69, 66, 67, 133, 266, 219, 156, 100, 136, 30, 162, 
98, 241, 138, 27, 182, 183, 48, 128, 239, 127, 95, 141, 198, 237, 34, 
268, 145, 31, 146, 28, 63, 210, 126, 204, 54, 291, 53, 244, 250, 216, 258, 
245, 49, 50, 195, 181, 81, 79, 223, 224, 212, 265, 131, 214, 175, 264, 
267, 85, 123, 262, 45, 46, 322, 23, 22, 284, 205, 206, 113, 114, 57, 154, 
164, 165, 68, 252, 197, 120, 129, 159, 161, 176, LOI, 150, 231, 202, 200, 
218, 201, 232, 248, 190, 236, 233, 234, 235, 260, III, 104, TIO, 335, 
339, 337, 338, 339, 349, 342, 343 344, 345, 349, 349, 350 351, 352, 
353) 354, 355, 347, 348, 304, 293, 174, 186, 187, 329, 118, 196, 321, 330, 
331: repi Tov owparos Tov Kupiov, INC. ovTE ovpaviov roinua: Libanios 1228: 
[Grég. Naz., ep. 136, ms. BaciAews ArBaviw, inc. Miryp zatpi réropda| : 
249, 94, 20, 163, 21, 87, 137, 72, 115, 97, 173, 65, 59, 134, 271, 60, 
194, 299, 84, 147, 276, 152, 277, 17, 56, 208, 163 (7s), 148, 272, 96, 
151, 180, 116, 76, 193, 280, 324, 149, 75, 74, 313, 325. 52, I12, 105, 
279, 99, 10, 356, 261, 179, 64, 292, 172, 73, 192, 168, 158, 290, 91, 
243, 281, 177, 178, 32, 189, 71, 263, 282, 334, 257, 132, 307; 24, 225; 
242, 294, 103, 222, 221, 220, 89, 124, 38, 125, 188, 199, 217: De 
Spiritu Sancto. 

Le numéro ogd = ep. 125 ne porte pas l’apostille d’Eustathe. Ll est 
muni de la scholie suivante: oyo- 1d cipBodrov trav Ti dyiwy Tpov iia 
xetpi yeypappévov ebpéOn tod peyddov (x)dra “AGavaciov év (A)Ackavdpeia 
ovTws €éxov. 

Le n°. ge’ = ep. 188 est accompagné de la scholie suivante: cyo. 
oi Tovs Tov dyiwy drooréAwy Kavovas Ere Sé Kal Tors imd Siaddpwv éxre- 
Gévras ayiwv avvidwy cis ¥ Suehdvres tithovs wapéHevto, Kai Tod dyiov 
Ba(ourciov) kavévas tov dpOpov 7 xai &, ototwas ex pdvuw paivovra Trav B 
Tév Kata Tédas Keipévow ervetodAGv dvadet(d)pevor, tapadpapovres KabdAnv 

1 Cf. ch, iii tableau ix. 
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Thy Tapotoav érurroAny Kairo. Kavovas Tepiéxovoay ovk dALyous: iva ov 
id 4 > 7} “~ 4 ”~ , , ~ , -~ 
pyre TO évrehis wapapev Hyeis (uyre) kavilew rH mpocOjKy Te vomobape 
} Tovs dpiOpors t&v abrav Kavovey dpeipwpev 7) GAXws SiopOwral rov mpd 
jpoav ddfwpev yéveo(Oa), trodiuedety piv airiy rois cipnpévors od cvveidopev 
tithos, év 8 7G wap’ jyiv cavovixd BiBriw pera 7d wépas ef SAoKAnpov 

rrapabécba. BedAtiov Hynodpeba. 

Le n°. ogs’ = ep. 199 est accompagné de la scholie suivante: oxo. 
> ’ ‘ ‘ ¢ > 2 > , e o 2. 2 , ‘ 
éx ravrys Kal tiv (sic) per airiv dveAnpOyncay of rod dyiov Kavéves aba 
mpodedyAorat of Tois ¥ Tithows THs KavoviKHs brodvatpovpevor BiBrov. 

Le n°. oof = ep. 217 porte la méme scholie. 199 contient les 
canons a—A& ; 217 Ae -£L. 


Le Parisinus 971. Bibl. Nat. 


xvie siécle. iv+176 folios. 225x165 millim. Papier. ‘Emptus 
Romae 1715’ lit-on au fol. 1%. C’est l’ancien Regius 2897 ; c’est-d-dire 
le Regius secundus des Bénédictins. Mais nous lisons. dans |‘ elenchus’ 
du tome iii de leur édition que le Reg. secundus contient 334 lettres. 
Or notre ms. n’en donne que 163. II est vrai qu’il est noté comme le 
tome second d’une collection plus compléte. Mais qu’est devenu 
le tome 1®? En outre, son ordre est calqué, sauf de nombreuses 
omissions, sur le Vat. 2209. La premiére lettre est numérotée ¢, qui 
est bien la 7*™° du Vat. 2209 ; la 2*me 6’, qui est la g*™e de ce méme 
ms.; la 3°me .f’= la 17*me du Vat.; la 4°™¢ w/ = la 18%me du Vat. 
Viennent ensuite x’, xa’, xf’, xy’, qui sont respectivement les numéros 20, 
21, 22, 23 du Vat. Si, comme il est probable, notre ms. est une copie 
avec de nombreuses omissions du Vaf. 2299, rien ne fait supposer qu’il 
soit le tome ii d’une collection plus compléte. II y a donc désaccord 
entre son contenu réel et la notice des mauristes.' Voici une autre 
difficulté. Le 971 ne contient pas la série des dveriypado. Or, pour 
ces lettres les mauristes citent souvent le Regius secundus dans leur 
apparat. Voici son contenu: 169, 170, 40, 41, 295, 16, 259, 226, 62, 
102, 302, 269, 5, 6, 247, 238, 240, 229, 230, 122, 130, 140, 253, 256, 
29, 300, IOI, 301, 227, 228, 26, 18, 106, 206, 133, 219, 156, 100, 162, 
241, 27, 182, 183, 48, 128, 127, 141, 198, 237, 34, 145, 31, 146, 63, 
126, 54, 291, 216, 258, 245, 49, 50, 195, 184, 185, 181, 81, 79, 119, 
224, 212, 265, 131, 214, 175, 264, 267, 85, 123, 262, 45, 46, 323, 23, 
22, 284, 205, 113, 154, 164, 165, 252, 159, 161, 176, 191, 150, 231, 
202, 200, 201, 218, 232, 248, 190, 236, 234, 235, 304, 33, 186, 174, 
187, 328, 329, 118, 196, 321, pen = wepi Tod cwparos Tov Kupiov, 94, 20, 


1 Les difficultés signalées ici nous induisent 4 supposer quelque confusion de 
fiches ou de sigles dans le travail préparatoire de l’édition bénédictine en ce qui 
concerne le Parisinus 971. 
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137, 72, 173, 65, 134, 194, 299, 84, 147, 276, 152, 277, 17, 56, 208, 
163, 148, 75, 313, 325) 52, 105, 279, 179, 64, 73, 192, 168, 157, 158, 
299, QI, 178, 32, 257, 132, 225, 294, 222, 1243; 93, 63, ces deux 
derniéres d’une autre main. 


L’Ambrosianus 604. Milan, Bibl. Ambrosienne. 


xvie siécle. i+ 146 folios en papier. Le 146*™e est vide en partie. 
257X205 millim. ‘Manu quam dixeris Ioannis a Santa Maura’ lit-on 
dans le catalogue de Martini et Bassi, tome ii des Studi italiani di 
filologia classica. Ce ms., comme. le précédent, parait avoir été copi¢ 
sur le Vaticanus 2209, mais il est moins complet. En voici le contenu : 
ep. 169, 171, 170, 40, 41, 295, 259, 62, 102, 302, 269, 99, 5, 6, 
247, 240, 229, 230, 121, 122, 130, 160, 253, 256, 300, Tor, 301, 227, 
228, 26, 18, 206, 133, 266, 219, 156, 100, 136, 162, 98, 241, 182, 183, 
48, 128, 129, 95, 141, 198, 237, 145, 31, 146, 63, 126, 54, 291, 216, 
258, 245, 49, 50, 195, 184, 185, 181, 81, 79, T19, 212, 265, 131, 214, 
175, 264, 267, 85, 123, 262, 45, 46, 323, 23, 22, 284, 205, 206, 113, 
114, 154, 164, 165, 252, 159, 161, 176, IQI, 150, 231, 202, 200, 201, 
218, 232, 248, 190, 236, 233, 234, 260, 111, 65, 134, 194, 299, 84, 147, 
276, 152, 17, 56, 208, 163, 148, 272, 96, 151, 180, 116, 76, 193, 280, 
324, 149, 75, 74) 313, 325, 52 (cod. xavav wepi rod Spoovowy evar Tov 
vidv TO watpi), 105, 279, 89 (incomplete), 179, 64, 104, 110, 304, 33. 
174, 186, 187, 328, 329, 118, 196, 321, 249, 94, 163, 21, 125 (seule- 
ment l’apostille d’Eustathe), 87, 137, 72, 173, 292, 172, 73, 192, 168, 
157, 158, 290, 91, 281, 177, 178, 282, 257, 132, 307, 24, 225, 242, 294, 
103 (cod. rots ‘Iradedow), 222, 221, 220, 89, 124. 


§ VI. Famille Bz. 
Le Vaticanus 435, fonds Vatican. Rome, Bibl. Vaticane. 


xe siecle. xix+279 folios en papier. 305 X 207 millim. Ce ms. 
n’est pas homogéne. Une main du xiv® siécle environ a suppléé les 
folios 17-22, 27-39, 43-55, 76, 141, 142, 218. Une autre main 
a suppléé les folios 227, 228. Une autre main encore a écrit certains 
fragments aux folios 42’, 148, 182%, 184%. Enfin un scribe du Vatican 
a suppléé au xvié siécle les folios 148, 276-279, 4 savoir les lettres de 
S. Grég. Naz. A¢—e’.. Ont péri la fin du premier index, le dernier folio 
du quaternion «é’, les deux premiers folios du quaternion A¢’, tous les 
folios du quaternion As’ sauf le premier. L ordre des folios suivants 
est 4 rétablir comme suit: 19, 23-26, 20-22, 27,... 75, 74,+-.+ 121; 
128, 129, 122-127, 130. .., 183, 182. Sont vides les folios 1, 124’, 
126°, 228%, 279, et dans les additamenta du début i, xix’. 

Voici le contenu du Vaticanus 435 : 
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ii-xix, deux index dont l’un ancien, mutilé de la fin, ’autre du xvie- 
xvile siécle, 

Extraits de Maxime le Confesseur jusqu’a fol. 7. 

Michel Psellos, sur les titres des Psaumes, jusqu’a fol. 14. 

Grég. Naz., Apologeticus ad patrem, fol. 15, avec scholies. 

a » » in Consecratione Eulalii episcopi, fol. 16. 

Basile, lettres, 4 partir du fol. 17.. Savoir: 14, [Grég. Naz. 114], 2, 9, 
4, 13, 211, 12, 3, I, 40, 41, 19, 58, 295, 16, 259, 226, 102, 302, 269, 
62, 51, 251, 99, 203, 207, 5, 6, 247, 246, 140 (écourtée dés éAmidos 
atépavov), 29, 139, 219, 82, 28, 54, 244, 250, 223, 323, 65, 59, 156, 
134, 224, 135, 271, 123, 262, 57, 154, 164, 197 (incompléte dés 
drwxiopea), 7,60, 252, 194, 212, 299, 84, 94, 63, 187 (avec cette note: 
‘H ravrys rpoyyoupevy eoriv (éu)rporber 7), 304, 147, 276, 152, 277, 100, 
17, 56, 328, 118, 208 (non numérotée dans ms.), 260, III, 104, 110, 
300, 163, 148, 272, 96, 20, 151, 180, 116, 76, 33, 193, 80, 61, 127 
(Meletio), 68, 280, 324, 149, 75, 74, 313, 325, 21, 265, 245, 34, 268 
(incompl. dés deouévovs airod), 145, 160, 52 (tit. sic: Kavovixy wepi rod 
époovorov elvat Tov vidv TH Tarp), 214, 291, 48, 55, 112, 293, 105, 279, 
210, 173, 90, 161, 176, I9T, 150, 231, 202, 200, 10, 341, 337, 338, 339, 
340, 356, 335, 261, 131, 179, 97, 115, 236, 92 (avec omission des noms 
et de la salutation), 128, 130, 64 (avec addition 4 la fin de ces mots: 
Eppwpévos Kai evOvpos év xupiy pvdrayxGOeins jyiv civ ravti 7G oikw), ToT, 
69, 113, 114, 205, 206, 133 (avec une scholie sur Pierre d’Alexandrie: 
otros 6 Ilérpos pera tov péyav “ASavdovov. 1) rapotoa érurtoAy Tod peydAou 
Baourciov), 292, 159, 172, 81, 79, 301, 216, 266, 238, 73, 192, 53, 136, 
30, 162, 98, 241, 138, 27, 182, 31, 146 (tit.: érépw EioeBiw érurxdrw), 
168, 157, 158, 227, 228, 290, 91, 240, 258, 243 (om. salutation), 66, 67, 
281, 177, 178, 32, 26, 229, 230, 189, 31, 349, 359, 351, 352, 353) 354, 
347, 348, 86, 183, 119, 72, 225, 263, 25, 283, 296, 242, 333, 365, 215, 
126, 24, 15, 274, 49) 153, 50, 286, 142, 143, 144, 311, 165, 201, 107, 
109, 108, 303, 312, 18, 306, 278, 297, 83, 106, 175, 218, 232, 248, 
190, T21, 254, 122, 255 (Tir), 184, 185, 132, 181, 253, 256, 103, 87, 
78, 273, 275, 315, 318, 316, 70, 319, 320, 317, 322, 326, 327, 77, 209, 
36, 285, 309, 314, 305, 308, 117, 298, 35, 310, 249, II, 331, 155,,213, 
88, 270, 287, 288, 307, 37, 289, 195 (Swdpoviw), 46, 45, 121; contra 
Sabellianos et Arium et Anomaeos, M. 31, 600-617; ry adversus 
calumniatores S. Trinitatis, M. 31, 1488-1496. Les numéros 78, re, 
rs, 7r¢ manquaient dans l’ancétre du Vat. 435, comme on peut le 
conclure de l’espace laissé vide 4 cette place et aussi dans la table. 
Viennent ensuite: 169, 186, 329, 208, 196, 321, 174, 170, 171. A la 
suite des lettres de S. Basile nous avons encore : 

Grég. Naz., De pace, in seipsum, 

Grég. Naz., in Aegyptiorum adventum. 
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Grég. Naz., Correspondance. La lettre eda’ de S. Grégoire Naz. est 
ainsi congue: Baoweiw ro peydrdw. 5 wap ipiv pipos, rap jpiv dé 
cihaBys, Wrncé pe ypadew tpds bpas Aapmpas dxove iva. Réponse: oA’. 
T'pyyopiw Bacideos 6 péyas. 6 rap jpiv pipos, tap ipiv 8% cidaBys, 
€\Giv mpds quads ev cixraia cal Aaprpa jyepa aredvOn as adAnOds 
Geomperras. 

Ep. adv’. Eicrabiw, inc. A\éyov ép& xpos tiv civ AoytoryTa Oavpacrov 
pev tows adeOR SE . eyo xarélirov... C'est la lettre r de S. Basile 
dont les trois premitres phrases ont ét¢ remplacées par cette plate 
formule de début, qu’on retrouve dans le ms. 7 de la bibliothéque 
communale de Palerme (cf. Studi italiani, t. vi, p. 459 et suiv.), et dans 
le ms. 627 de la Badia (cf. Rostagno e Festa Indice dei codici greci 
Laurensiani non compresi nel Catalogo del Bandini, dans le tome iv 
des Studi italiani ). 

Gregorii Nazianzeni vita brevior. 

Lettres de Synésios. 

Divers écrits de Themistios et de Plutarque. 


Le Berolinensis 23. Bibl. de Berlin. 


xvie sitcle. 192 folios en papier. 327X223 millim. Ce ms., qui 
a été successivement le Claromontanus 96, \e Phillippicus' 1427, 
a fourni quelques variantes 4 l’édition bénédictine. Il semble étre 
une copie du Vaticanus 435. En effet, par suite des interversions de 
folios survenues dans le Vat. 435, certaines lettres se trouvent déplacées. 
Or le Berolinensis, tout en modifiant parfois ordre du Vat. 435, se 
rapproche cependant de celui qui résulte par places des folios intervertis. 
On précisera plus loin ces rapports. Voici le contenu du Berolinensis 23: 

1° 53 lettres de Grég. Naz. 

2° S. Basile, ep. 102, 302, 269, 62, 40, 41, 295, 259, 99, 5, ©, 
247, 219, 54, 323, 65. 156, 134, 123, 262, 154, 164, 252, 212, 299, 84, 
94, 63, 186, 187, 304, 147, 276, 81, 153, 50, 152, 100, 17, 56, 328, 
118, 208, 260, rrr, 104, Tro, 280, 300, 163, 148, 272, 96, 180, 177, 
76, 33, 193, 127, 324, 149, 75) 74, 313, 325, 21, 265, 245, 145, 160, 
52, 214, 291, 48, 55, 105, 279, 173, 161, 176, 191, 150, 231, 202, 200, 
201, 236, 218, 232, 248, 190, 131, 179, 128, 130, 64, Tor, 113, I14, 
205, 206, 133, 266, 292, 159, 172, 79, 301, 216, 238, 73, 283, 296, 
136, 162, 98, 241, 182, 31, 146, 168, 157, 158, 227, 228, 290, 91, 240, 
258, 281, 178, 26, 229, 230, 71, 183, T19, 72, 225, 242, 365, 215, 126, 
15, 274, 49, 286, 142, 143, 144, 311, 165, 107, 109, 108, 303, 312, 18, 


1 Puisqu'il s’agit de la bibl. de Sir Thomas Phillipps, ce ms. serait mieux dénommé 
Phillippsianus 1427. Le catalogue de Studemund et Cohn le dénomme Phillippicus 
1427. 
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306, 278, 297, 83, 106, 175, 121, 254, 122, 255, 184, 185, 132, 181, 
253, 256, 103, 87, 78, 273, 275, 315, 318, 316, 70, 319, 320, 317, 322, 
326, 327, 77, 209, 36, 285, 309, 314, 249, 305, 308, 117, 298, 35, 310, 
IT, 331, 155, 213, 88, 270, 287, 288, 307, 37, 289, 195, 46, 45, 329, 
208, 196, 169, 321, 174, 170, 171, 282, 95, 141, 189, 237, 85, 284, 71, 
137, 294, 257, 233, 234, 235) 153, 93, 264, 267, 222, 221, 220, 89, 124, 
268. 

Sont insérées aux fol. 162° et 167° les deux homélies xara SaPedAAavov 
"Apeiov cai trav dvopiwv (sic) et xpos Tos cvxohavtodvtas abrév Sri pets 


Geods A€yer, M. 31, Col. 600 sq. et 1488 sq. 


§ VIL Famille Bx. 
Le Parisinus 1020 Suppl. Paris, Bibl. Nat. 


x1¢ siécle. ii folios de garde + 258 en parchemin, +i vide a la fin en 
papier. 230X170 millim. Au fol. 1 on lit cette mention: ‘Ex dono 
illustrissimi Achillis Du Harlay bibliothecae Sancti Germani a Pratis.’ 
C’est l’Harleianus des Mauristes, ms. dont ils font grand cas. II n’y 
a pas de table. Le titre général ne s’applique guére qu’aux 20 premiéres 
lettres: Tod paxapiov BaowWeiov émurxdrov Kaiwapeias Karadoxias apis 
T'pyydpwv éricxorov Nafiavfov. Encore dans ces 20 numéros y a-t-il 
plus de lettres de Grégoire 4 Basile que de Basile 4 Grégoire. II est 
vrai que les folios 7-14, d’insertion tardive, ne répondent peut-étre pas 
absolument a l’ancien contenu. Le titre est encore inexact en quali- 
fiant Grégoire d’évéque de Nazianze. Dans tout le corps du ms. il y a 
beaucoup de grattages et de corrections d’une main tardive, qui a sub- 
stitué aux legons de l’embranchement B beaucoup de lecons de I’em- 
branchement A. 

Voici l’énumération des lettres du Parisinus roz0 S: Bas. 14 (a’), 
Grég. Naz. 4, 5, 114 (8, y, 3), cette dernitre jusqu’aux mots rijs 
¢Avapias. Manquent le numéro ¢ et le début de ¢’, qui est Bas. 19 
(de cette derniére il ne subsiste que la fin 4 partir de rapéxovres. mdv- 
tws dé ovdeis . . .), Grég. Naz. 6 (£), Bas. 2 (7). Les derniers mots du 
fol. 6% sont irdSypa 70 edreAés: puis, fol. 7, la suite d’une main récente 
qui doit étre du xiv® s., 4 partir de xara ri dgiav: Grég. Naz. 1, 8, 47, 
58, qui ne sont pas numérotées dans le ms.: Bas. 71, 7 (cette dernitre 
numérotée 8): Grég. Naz. 40, 45, 59, 48, 49, 50, qui sont te, 15", of’, uy, 
0’, x: Bas. 169 (xa’) jusqu’au mot zrodureia (fol. 14%); la fin, 4 partir de 
Kai HAtkia aidéopov (fol. 15), est ancienne: 171 («f’), 170, 59, 60, 58, 26, 
335» 339 337» 338; 339) 349 342, 341, 356, 347, 348, 349, 357, 359, 
351, 352, 353, 361, 362, 363, 364, 135, 160, 224, 250, 265, 90, 92, 243, 
263, 197, 91, 82, 80, 61, 69, 66, 67, 132, 266, 260, 25, 154, 164, 165, 
I2I, 130, 185, 254, 195, 122, 255, 184, 223, 132, 181, 253, 256, 257, 
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120, 129, 216, 57, 89, 68, 239, 136, 30, 100, 162, 98, 241, 138, 27, 48, 
128, 271, 34, 268, 145, 168, 157, 158, 31, 146, 258, 205, 206, 51, 245, 
118, 161, 176, 191, 150, 231, 202, [pxy’, "Apdroyxiov émoxdrov “Ixoviov, 
inc. cai mpiv xopilerOar, Migne, 39, ep. 93], 200, 236, 252, 81, 203, 54, 
53, 291, 156, 134, 55, 259, 182, 219, 113, 114, 247, 246, 238, 240, 229, 
230, 140, 29, 62, 227, 228, 139, 261, 251, 28, 207, 8, 210, 97, 102, 295, 
45, 123, 262, 23, 20, 21, 9, 301, 277, 1, 290, 5, 6, 302, 300, 101, 304, 
196, 147, 269, 33, 75, 178, 276, 179, 65, 126, 152, 159, 151, 79, 119, 
17, 208, 272, 96, 180, 76, 192, 177, 32, 172, 111, 280, 281, 104, ITO, 
279, 163, 99, 214, 105, 148, 149, 211, 4, 13, 12, 131, 324, 193, 299, 
313) 3» 73, 56, 292, 323, 329, 116, 328, 74, 175, 186, 187, 63, 84, 112, 
94, 307, 103, 52, 173, 174, 10, 321, 115, 16, 334, 40, 41: ofa’, drép rod 
py Sev tpeis Geovs xarayyéAAew (Migne, 31, 1488-1496), 38, 282, 343. 
344, 345, 346, 95, 141, 198, 237, 354, 355, 85, 125, 86, 87, 183, 137, 
284, 24, 72, 225, 204, 18, 294, 233, 234, 235, 330 332, 264, 267, 222, 
221, 220. , 

Le Parisinus 1020S est isolé quant 4 l’ordre qu’il représente. II 
semble pourtant que la partie récente du Monacensis 497, c’est-d-dire 
la partie insérée au début, dépende, soit du Parisinus 1020 S, soit d’un 
autre ms. semblable. Car le Monacensis 497 et le Parisinus 1020S 
sont les seuls 4 nous donner la pseudo-Correspondance entre S. Basile 
et Apollinaire de Laodicée. Le Parisinus 1020S épuise donc pour 
nous la famille Bx ; nous ne lui connaissons pas de fréres. 


[Note. The important treatise of which the first part is here printed 
is the work of a French. priest who died as a result of war hardships 
before arrangements could be made for its publication: and as it 
seemed impossible under present conditions to secure this in France, 
the JouRNAL has undertaken the responsibility. A brief outline of the 
abbé Bessiéres’ life and labours will, it is hoped, be added at the close 
of the last of the three further instalments which will complete the 
work, | 
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THE BEARING OF THE RABBINICAL CRIMINAL 
CODE ON THE JEWISH TRIAL NARRATIVES 
IN THE GOSPELS. 


Summary oF THESIS. 
The problem stated. 


I) The customary methods and conclusions, and the premisses on which they 
are based. 
(IT) (a) External evidence on the Sanhedrin’s powers under the Romans to 
hold a criminal trial: Josephus, New Testament, procedure in Egypt. 
(6) Whether the Gospels point to such a trial. The Marcan versus the 
Lucan tradition. 


III) Value of evidence afforded by the Rabbinic sources. 
Conclusion. 


THE last century has seen the growth of a voluminous literature 
around the question of the justice of the trial and condenination of 
Jesus." The method and results of every fresh study of the available 
evidence have, with the fewest exceptions, never varied. The descrip- 
tions which the Gospels give us of the trials before the Jewish and 
Roman authorities are placed side by side with such information as can 
be gathered elsewhere concerning Jewish and Roman law and pro- 
cedure ; by this means the Jewish trial is easily demonstrated to be the 
veriest travesty of justice, and the sentence of Pilate that of a man 
deliberately going against his own conscience in a cowardly attempt to 
placate a threatening mob. The conduct of the Roman trial, owing 
to the almost entire absence of evidence as to criminal procedure in the 
Roman provinces, does not, like the supposed Jewish trial, lend itself to 
such clear-cut comparison between what should have happened and 
what did happen ; but the Gospel accounts, in their vivid portraiture of 
the Procurator, provide abundant matter for passing judgement on 
Pilate’s conduct, which ‘beginning with indecision and complaisance, 
passed through all the stages of alternate bluster and subserviency ; 
persuasion, evasion, protest, and compromise ; superstitious dread, con- 
scientious reluctance, cautious duplicity, and sheer moral cowardice at 
last ; until this Roman remains photographed for ever as the perfect 
feature of the unjust judge’.* 

The present study is, however, restricted to our Lord’s examina- 
tion before the Jewish authorities; and even so, it is not primarily 


1 See bibliography in R. W. Husband The Prosecution of Jesus, 1916, pp. 283 fi. 
2 A. T. Innes The Trial of Jesus, 1899, p. 93. 
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concerned with the justice or injustice of the method and the result, 
but simply with the question: How far can evidence contained in the 
Mishna and kindred literature as to the Sanhedrin’s procedure in cases 
of crimes punishable by death be regarded as of value for the criticism 
and illustration of the Gospel narratives ? 


(I) The usual way of investigating the judicial fairness of our Lord’s 
trial may be seen in such works as H. A. Bleby Zhe Trial of Jesus 
Christ considered as a Judizial Act, London 1880; Giovanni Rosadi Z/ 
Processo di Gest, Florence 1904; A. T. Innes The Trial of Jesus Christ : 
a Legal Monograph, Edinburgh 1905 ; Septimus Buss Zhe Trial of Jesus, 
illustrated from Talmud and Roman Law, S.P.C.K., 1906 ; M. Brodrick 
The Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, London 1908. 

The narratives of the proceedings before the Jewish authorities (Mt. 
xxvi 57-68, xxvii 1; Mk. xiv 53-65, xv 1; Lk. xxii 54, 63-71, xxiii 1; 
Jn. xviii 12-14, 19-24, 28) are assumed to be complementary, and are 
roughly harmonized. The main outlines of the episode are then found 
to be as follows :— 

Those who arrested Jesus brought Him first to Annas (Jn.) who, 
after a private examination, sent Him, bound, to,the High-priest 
Caiaphas (Jn.), in whose house the scribes and elders were assembled 
(Mt. Mk.). This is regarded as a formal sitting of the Sanhedrin. The 
whole council sought evidence on which to put Jesus to death, but at 
first were unsuccessful (Mt. Mk.). At last certain witnesses accused 
Him of saying that He would (Mt.; but Mk. has ‘could’) destroy the 
Temple and rebuild it in three days (according to Mk. even in this their 
evidence did not agree). The High-priest asked Jesus if He had any 
reply to make to this (Mt. Mk.) and, on getting no answer, demanded 
outright whether He were the Christ (Mt. Mk.). Jesus acknowledged 
the claim in such terms that the High-priest rent his clothes and 
accused Him of blasphemy. When he appealed to the rest of the 
council they all condemned Jesus to death (Mt. Mk.). They (the 
members of the council according to Mt.; the guards and perhaps the 
members of the council according to Mk. ; but only the men who had 
arrested Jesus according to Lk.) then reviled and buffeted Him. As 
soon as it was morning, the chief priests, elders, and scribes met a second 
time in consultation (Mt. Mk.), and Jesus was questioned afresh as to 
His claims to be the Christ (Lk.). He again admitted the-claim (Lk.), 
whereupon, without more ado, He was led away to Pilate (Mt. Mk. Lk.), 
whose duty it was to confirm and carry out the death penalty. 

The sum-total of this composite narrative is (2) a private examination 
before Annas, (4) a trial before the Sanhedrin during the same night, as 
a result of which Jesus is condemned to death for blasphemy, and (c) 
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quite early in the morning a second sitting of the Sanhedrin preparatory 
to handing over the Prisoner to the Roman court. 

This, then, was the treatment meted out to Jesus by the highest legis- 
lative court of the Jews. Was the mode of trial fair? and was the 
condemnation justified? All but two or three of the innumerable 
writers on the subject answer both questions with an emphatic negative, 
and appeal to the Jews’ own system of law as set forth in the Mishna. 

In the Mishna we possess what it has become customary to describe 
as a corpus iuris of Judaism. It deals with the greatest minuteness with 
every legal enactment in the Pentateuch, codifying scattered details, 
reconciling apparent contradictions, working out general principles, 
interpreting and explaining difficulties, and pressing home to their 
logical conclusions every item of the Mosaic legislation. One of the 
tracts of the Mishna is entitled Sanhedrin, which, as its name implies, 
treats of the Jews’ supreme court of law, its constitution, authority, and 
method of procedure. It is to this document that recourse is had for 
testing the regularity and legality of the proceedings as described in the 
Gospels, 

Taken as it stands, the tract purports to be a manual drawn up to 
control the procedure of the greater and lesser Sanhedrin. Just as Sofa 
is a book of instructions for the correct carrying out of the trial of 
a woman accused of adultery, and Yoma a manual for the service and 
details connected with the Day of Atonement, so Sanhedrin is a judge’s 
hand-book regulating the proceedings of the courts charged with the 
conduct of capital trials. 

Here is a short summary of the contents of the tract. 

Those cases are first passed in review which can be settled on the 
basis of a money payment [mi 29]; they are dismissed with just 
the briefest mention. They do not come within the real scope of the 
tract—the functions of the major and minor Sanhedrins—since they can 
be adjudicated by a court or jury consisting of as few as three members. 
The constitution of the greater and lesser Sanhedrins is then given, with 
a brief outline of the types of case which come before each—ordinary 
capital cases before the latter with its minimum of twenty-three judges, 
and those of national importance (such as communal apostasy ["y 
nan], condemnation of a High-priest, a false prophet, or a whole tribe) 
before the former, a body of not less than seventy-one members. Then 
follows a section on the relations which were to hold between the 
greater Sanhedrin on the one hand, and the High-priest and the King on 
the other. The real subject of the tract is now entered upon. First 
comes the question of judges and witnesses— who are eligible to serve 
as such? Then there is described the method of legal procedure in 
non-capital cases, followed by that in capital cases ; a comparison of 
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the two serves to bring out the special features which are peculiar to, 
and which emphasize the importance of, the latter. The mode of carry- 
ing out the four death penalties is next discussed, in the order of their 
relative severity—stoning, burning, decapitation, and strangulation. 
This is followed by a catalogue, arranged in four corresponding divi- 
sions, of the criminals who are liable to these capital punishments. 
Here, then, would seem to be adequate material for basing a com- 
parison between the accepted methods of dealing out Jewish law and 
the action of the Jewish authorities in the case of Jesus. The material 
has been used time and again. Salvador,’ one of the earliest investi- 
gators of the problem, who accepted the above composite story drawn 
from all four Evangelists, and believed the Mishna rules to have held 
good for the early part of the first century, satisfied himself that the 
condemnation of Jesus was according to law. Another, a Hindu 
writer,’ arguing from the same premisses, comes to the same conclusion. 
But these are veritable fours de force, almost isolated, and not altogether 
free from dishonesty in their manipulation of the facts.* The bulk of 
the remaining writers, eager to discover irregularities, have no difficulty 
in finding what they want. Assuming the Gospel narratives to be com- 
plementary and the regulations contained in the Mishna to be valid for 
the period in question, they Jay bare the grossest examples of illegality. 
Thus they point out that Annas had no right to examine Jesus alone 
(Jn. xviii 19, Pirk. Ad. 4, 8) nor to seek to make Him incriminate Him- 
self*; both sittings of the Sanhedrin violated the rule according to 
which (7Zas. Sanh, 7, 1) ‘the court sat from the time of the morning 
offering till the evening burnt-offering’; a capital charge may not be 
tried on the eve of a Sabbath or festival (San/. 4, 1), nor may it be tried 


1 J. Salvador Histoire des Institutions de Moise et du Peuple hébreu (3rd ed.), 1862, 
i 383-393. 

2 Aiyar and Richards The Trial of Jesus, 1915. 

§ Cf. Salvador of. cif. p. 391: ‘ Un fait certain, c’est que le conseil se rassembla 
de nouveau dans la matinée du lendemain ou du surlendemain, comme la juris- 
prudence l’exigeait, pour confirmer la sentence ou I’annuler: elle fut confirmée.’ 

* This same assertion is made in every study of the subject, and seems to be 
copied each time without verification. There is no trace of such a prohibition in 
the Mishna or Tosefta. It is first put forward as a principle of rabbinical juris- 
prudence in the commentary of Maimonides, followed by Bartenora and Cocc¢eius 
(all of whom were made accessible to Christian students for the first time in 
Surenhusius’s Latin translation of the Mishna, Amsterdam, 1698) on Mish, Sanh. 6, 2 : 
‘Lex nostra neminem condemnat mortis propria ipsius confessione.’ Salvador 
(p. 373) quotes this as a final authority—‘ Le principe des docteurs sur ce point est 
précis’—and since his time every writer on the Trial has brought this ‘rule’ 
forward, and made great play with it as a standing indictment against the conduct 


of the High-priest in demanding what might be a confession of guilt from the 
Accused, 
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by night (#did.) ; the Sanhedrin was prejudiced in favour of conviction, 
taking the initiative in the prosecution, and deliberately seeking out 
witnesses who should give hostile testimony (Mt. xxvi 69; Mk. xiv 55), 
and therefore they were ineligible as judges ( Zs. Sanh. 7, 5); a verdict 
of conviction must not be reached the same day, nor may such a verdict 
be uttered by night (Sanh. 4, 1); the witnesses were not admonished 
(Sanh, 4, 5), nor, when their evidence was found false, did they suffer 
the penalty to which the accused was liable (Sav. 11, 6); no attempt 
was made to find witnesses or arguments for the defence (Sanh. 5, 4); 
the admission by Jesus (Mt. xxvi 64; Mk. xiv 62) was not technically 
blasphemy, since He did not expressly utter the Divine Name (Sanh. 
7, 5); the High-priest, as chief judge, had no right to offer first his 
opinion as to the verdict (Mt. xxvi 65; Mk. xiv 64; Sanh. 4, 2); 
a unanimous verdict of conviction (Mk. xiv 64) was null and void 
(Sanh. 4, 1); though a second sitting of the Sanhedrin was in accord- 
ance with correct procedure when the sentence was to be one of 
conviction, it ought to have been postponed for a whole day (Sanh. 4, 1) ; 
it is regarded as highly doubtful whether the necessary quorum of 
twenty-three members (Sazh. 1, 5) could have been present at such 
a hurried, midnight trial ; and, lastly, it was illegal to pass sentence of 
death anywhere except in the Hewn Chamber [nxn m3] (Sanh. 37 a, 
Ab. Zar. 8 b). 

Of the items in this long arraignment many are but dubious arguments 
from silence, others are drawn from the later stratum of the Za/mud 
Babli, and another is but an expression of opinion; but even so, 
sufficient is left to condemn the conduct of the Jewish trial as utterly 
irregular and unjust. The best and most restrained of the many inves- 
tigators along these lines can, granted his presuppositions, quite fairly 
sum up the case in such terms as: 


‘Our conclusion on the question of Hebrew law must be this: that 
a process begun, continued, and apparently finished, in the course of 
one night; commencing with witnesses against the accused who were 
sought for by the judges, but whose evidence was not sustained even by 
them ; continued by interrogatories which Hebrew law does not sanction, 
and ending with a demand for confession which its doctors expressly 
forbid ; all followed, twenty-four hours too soon, by a sentence which 
described a claim to be the Fulfiller of the hopes of Israel as blasphemy 
—that such a process had neither the form nor the fairness of a judicial 
trial.’? 


Obviously the soundness of this and the like conclusions turns on the 
soundness of the two premisses : (a) that the Gospels combined give us 


1 Innes op. cit. pp. 58 f. 
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an essentially complete description of a formal process before a Sanhe- 
drin which had power to condemn to death (though not to carry out 
the death penalty, Jn. xviii 31), and (4) that what Jewish scholars at the 
end of the second century thought to be correct law and procedure was 
necessarily the accepted practice at the beginning of the first. If either 
of these points fails to be established the comparison breaks down: 
the Hebrew sources will no longer be available as a criterion for the 
Greek. Ifthe Gospel narratives will not bear the interpretation tradi- 
tionally given to them—that Jesus was formally condemned to death as 
a direct result of a trial by the highest Jewish legislature—the rabbinic 
codes which governed such a trial cannot be adduced as evidence ; nor, 
even if the Gospel narratives will bear such an interpretation, can the 
usual indiscriminating use be made of the Mishna regulations unless 
we can be assured that its provisions were valid at a period some two 
hundred years earlier. 

And there are reasonable grounds for questioning both premisses. 

(II) The first premiss assumes two things: (a) that the Sanhedrin 
under the Romans had power to condemn to death, and (4) that the 
Gospel records treat of a formal trial by the Sanhedrin ending with such 
a death penalty. These two points may be taken separately. 

(a) The question whether the Jews could actually inflict the death 
penalty does not here concern us’; the point is whether they had 
criminal jurisdiction at all. A priori it might fairly be assumed that 
with the coming of the Roman procuratorship in a. D. 6 after the deposi- 
tion of Archelaus, powers over life and death would be taken out of the 
hands of the Jews and invested in the person of the governor. This 
applies not merely to the infliction of the death penalty, but also, 
naturally, to the examination of the evidence justifying the penalty ; 
the Romans would try as well as execute the prisoner. The reasonable- 
ness of this is never disputed ; such powers constitute a weapon which 
every conquering nation seeks to preserve to its own use. But since 
our knowledge of Roman usage in this matter is of the scantiest, and, 
until recently, almost non-existent, it has always been tacitly taken for 
granted that the Jews were more privileged in this respect than other 
provinces, and that, e. g., the Romans would not interfere in a religious 
dispute, even though it were a capital charge, except to carry out the 
sentence themselves.? Actually, however, there is no evidence to prove 


1 It is now generally accepted that they could not. The arguments hitherto 
brought to bear on the question have not been altogether conclusive: by use of the 
same evidence diametrically opposite conclusions have been reached. See Stephen 
Liberty The Political Relations of our Lord’s Ministry, Oxford 1916, pp. 141-157. 

2 See Mommsen Provinces of the Roman Empire, London 1886, ii 187-188. 
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this, except what may be inferred, whether rightly or wrongly, from the 
New Testament and Josephus. 

Most of the evidence brought forward is of little value. Josephus, 
Ant. XVIII i 4, speaks of the Sadducees holding magistracies (émdre 
yap éx dpxyas rapédGouev) ; but, judging from the context, these were 
petty offices depending on popular favour, and the term is too general 
to be restricted to the highest judicial positions. e//. II viii 9 says of 
the Essenes that ‘they do not pass sentence in a court of less than 
a hundred men’; but we have no reason to suppose that this refers to 
anything beyond private quarrels and minor disputes touching their own 
internal affairs. Ant. XVIII iii 5 speaks of a man who fled from 
Palestine to Rome to escape punishment for an offence against the law ; 
but it does not follow that he was to have been judged by a Jewish 
rather than a Roman court. Ant. XX ix 1 tells how Annas summoned 
the Sanhedrin and had James, the brother of Jesus, stoned. He 
admittedly exceeded his powers ; but whether by the fact of executing 
the sentence, or by the actual trying of the case, is not stated; we 
gather further, from the same passage, that the Sanhedrin could not be 
summoned except by the Procurator’s consent, but we have no right to 
assume that even when so summoned it could pass judgement in capital 
cases. 

When we turn to the New Testament (leaving out of account for the 
moment the trial narratives of the Gospels) the evidence is equally 
slender or ambiguous. It is difficult to believe that the stoning of 
Stephen (Acts vii 57-60) was the result of a formal trial and sentence ; 
the description reads much more like an outbreak of mob law. The 
case of Peter and John (Acts iv 3) certainly proves that the Sanhedrin 
had powers to arrest, but the examination which followed cannot be 
construed as a formal trial, but only an attempt to discover whether or 
not there was a charge for which they could be placed on their trial 
before a court empowered to inflict sentence. The second arrest 
(Acts v 17-18) was followed by their release; this, again, did not 
resemble an acquittal by a properly constituted court of law so much as 
a decision not to carry the case further, i.e. perhaps to the .Roman 
court. ‘The episode of St Paul and the Sanhedrin (Acts xxi ff) is not 
a case in point, since he was never out of the control of the Romans, 
and was, further, a Roman citizen. Again, Jn. xviii 31 (piv oix 
téeotw daoxreivac ovdéva) denies the right of the Jews to carry out 
sentence of death, but it does not follow that they had therefore the 
right of trying such a case or of passing sentence.’ Stronger proof may 


1 It is in itself conclusive evidence as to the Jews’ rights to pass judgement on 
lesser offences, but not in more serious, capital cases. Pilate had asked (Adfere 
airdv ipeis eTA.) why it was not within their power to judge Him themselves. 
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be derived from Mk. x 33 (mapadoOjoera ois dpxepedow Kai Trois ypap- 
pareiow, Kai Kataxpwotow abrov Oavatw Kal mwapadwcovew airov Tots 
éOveow), though the form that this saying takes may have been influenced 
by the trial narrative as given in the same Gospel. Yer. Sanh. 18a, 
246 (me 7 ye man aan ede sy mow oyaixd onp ‘The Jews 
were deprived of the right of trying capital cases forty years before the 
destruction of the Temple’) does not help. It cannot be concluded 
that if the Jews had lost this power forty years before the destruction of 
the Temple, they therefore possessed it at the date of our Lord’s trial. 
‘Forty years’ is a round number, and may well refer to the change 
brought about in a. D. 6 when the procuratorship was introduced. 

Such evidence, then, as we can glean from these sources is of a neutral 
character. There is nothing in it to nullify the traditional view of the 
Sanhedrin’s powers, and, in default of further and opposing evidence, 
the traditional view might stand; but, on the other hand, there is in it 
nothing positive or decisive against good evidence to the contrary. 

A certain amount of the obscurity which hitherto surrounded the 
question of treatment of criminal cases in the Roman provinces has, in 
the case of Egypt, been removed. Among the papyri found in recent 
years a few deal with criminal procedure. The knowledge to be derived 
from them is still slight, but sufficient to enable us to understand roughly 
the general outline of the system adopted by the Romans in one at least 
of their provinces. The results of the information so far accumulated 
from this source may be summed up briefly as follows * :— 

At the head of the province was the prefect (iyeuwv, exapyos), 
appointed by and answerable to the emperor. The country was 
divided into three judicial districts over each of which was an ém- 
atpatnyos also appointed by the emperor, but responsible to the prefect. 
The country was further divided into smaller districts called voyxo., and 
at the head of each of these was an inferior official, the orparyyds. So 


‘ We cannot’, they answered, ‘ because the charge against Him is a capital charge, 
involving His death if He be found guilty.’ Pilate’s immediately subsequent 
interrogation shews what was the charge they preferred against Him. Pilate, how- 
ever, does not then say that they should themselves find Him guilty of this, but 
himself, to all appearances, starts the trial de novo on this charge, without accepting 
the verdict of the Jewish authorities—which he presumably would have done on 
the accepted hypothesis that it was for the ecclesiastical authorities to pass sentence 
and the civil arm to carry it out. 

1 For the points here summarized, see Corp. Inscr. Graec. 5089 ; Aegyp. Urkunden 
aus den K, Museen 2u Berlin, Griechische Urkunden 1, 5; 1,168; 2,17, 256, 33; 
2, 58a; 3, 871, 10; Oxyrhynchus Papyri 237, v 7; 486 137; Greek Papyri in the 
British Museum ii p. 172; Mitteis-Wilcken Grundsiige und Chrestomathie der 
Papyruskunde ii n. 93. A more detailed discussion is to be found in R. W. Husband 
The Prosecution of Jesus, Princeton 1916. 
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far as our information goes the latter were generally chosen from the 
subject-race. Periodically the prefect used to make the round of the 
province to settle such points as required his authority. For our 
present purpose, the important facts which emerge in this connexion 
are: (1) owing to the stress of business the cases were prepared in 
advance, (2) cases of only minor importance were handed over to the 
local authorities, who were also possessed of police powers, while 
(3) graver matters were decided by the prefect personally. 

It does not of necessity follow that Egyptian methods were applied 
in every detail to Judaea ; but it is improbable that the general principles 
varied very much in the two neighbouring provinces, and, in the entire 
absence of any other direct evidence to the contrary, we are justified in 
assuming that what held good for Egypt may, with some variation of 
local detail, have held good for Judaea also. 

Exactly to what extent the Romans would recognize the rights of the 
Sanhedrin it is not possible to determine. Such a passage as John xviii 
31 AdBere abrov ipeis, kai xara Tov vopov ipav kpivare aitov (cf. Acts 
xviii 15 «i 5¢ Cyrqjpara éotw mepi Adyou Kai dvopdrwv Kal vopev Tod 
Kal ipas, dpeoGe adroit: kpuris eyo rovrwv ob BovAopar elvar) points to 
the not improbable course that minor matters affecting the Jewish 
religion would be left to the Jewish court, who, moreover (cf. Acts v 40), 
were empowered to inflict lesser penalties. The Sanhedrin would thus 
hold very much the same position as the Egyptian strategi; like them 
they could be native officials, with the power to arrest, and the duty 
of examining and preparing the evidence which, if the case were of 
sufficient gravity, would be submitted to the Roman governor. If we 
are right in assuming these points, the proceedings taken by the Jewish 
authorities, as recorded in the Gospels, will fit without difficulty into 
the scheme of things as we find them in Egypt. 

Possessed of police powers, the delegates of the Sanhedrin were able 
to seize the person of Jesus on the ground that He was either a breaker 
of the law or a menace to the public peace. They examined such 
witnesses as offered themselves, and made it their business, by examining 
the Prisoner and searching out whatever testimony was available, to 
prepare an adequate case against the Accused to present to Pilate on 
the occasion of his visiting Jerusalem in the course of his circuit 
through the province." 

(4) We come now to the evidence, hitherto purposely left out of 
account, of the Gospel narratives themselves. We at once notice that 
the method of procedure before the Jewish officials is put forward in 


1 The wording of the interpolation in Josephus (Ané. XVIII iii 3) favours this 
limited view of the Jewish power: ... «ai abrév évbcifa rev mpwrev dvbpav map 
hiv oravp@ émreripnedros ThAarov .. . 
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two forms, Matthew and Mark agreeing in one, and Luke and John, 
though with differences, giving us the other. According to Matthew 
and Mark, immediately after the arrest, Jesus was taken before a court 
of the chief priests and scribes and elders, presided over by the High- 
priest, and found guilty of blasphemy; in the morning the court re- 
assembled, and, after consultation, delivered Jesus up to Pilate. According 
to Luke, after the arrest, Jesus was taken to the High-priest’s house, 
but there was no midnight trial. As soon as it was day He was led 
away into their council before the chief priests and scribes, and examined 
as to His claims. As a result of His confession they disclaimed the 
need of further witnesses, and, without any passing of sentence, took 
Him at once to Pilate. According to John, after the arrest, Jesus was 
taken before Annas, who again passed Him over to Caiaphas; by one 
of them—the narrative leaves it doubtful whether it was Annas or 
Caiaphas—He was subjected to a private examination concerning His 
teaching, but there is no mention of anything resembling a trial by the 
Sanhedrin. Then, early in the morning, Jesus was taken to the 
Praetorium. : 

The moment we begin to criticize or harmonize these different forms 
of the proceedings, or attempt to revise or restate what happened, or 
prefer one of the Gospels’ evidence to the detriment of the others, we 
are in the realms of mere conjecture, and any conclusions arrived at 
must be to a marked extent subjective and precarious. We can only 
be guided by probabilities. The more conservative way of looking at 
the variations is to regard Matthew and Mark as giving only what was 
at an early period more or less public knowledge, Luke as giving only 
the second sitting of the Sanhedrin, because it was that second sitting 
alone which, according to rabbinic details of Sanhedrin procedure, 
could utter the final condemnation, while the fourth Gospel, with its 
description of a private examination, is assumed, after its customary 
fashion, to supplement the earlier Evangelists’ account by information 
unknown to them at the time. Those who adopt a more critical 
attitude suggest that ‘the placing of the trial at night is possibly due 
to a corruption of the tradition, preserved more accurately in John, of 
the hasty, informal questioning in the house of Annas ; the description 
of the proceedings, on the other hand, was derived from the tradition 
of the morning trial, preserved by Luke, of which the mention of the 
morning meeting [in Mt. and Mk.] was a further reminiscence’.' 

At bottom, these rival interpretations turn on whether we accept the 
Marcan version of a formal trial and condemnation by night, followed 
by ratification by a fuller court in the morning ; or whether we accept 
the Lucan version, which implies that there was no night trial nor any 

1 A. H. McNeile Gospel of St Matthew p. 397. 
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trial at all in a real sense, but only a preliminary examination of the 
prisoner, and (perhaps) examination of witnesses, which aimed at 
ascertaining whether sufficient evidence was forthcoming @0 condemn 
the prisoner when brought before the Roman tribunal. 

The objections to the Marcan version mostly turn on the general 
improbability of such a midnight trial and the difficulty of summoning 
witnesses and judges at such an hour. ‘The defence that an exceptional 
case called for exceptional methods, and that the night trial was pre- 
arranged and witnesses and judges warned beforehand, does not wholly 
account for the breakdown of the witnesses. If the witnesses were 
false the likelihood is that the evidence was carefully worked up in 
advance, and that witnesses and judges were in collusion. 

Objections are also brought on textual grounds. In Mark the verses 
describing the midnight trial are interwoven with the account of Peter’s 
denial, and bear, so it is alleged, marks of being an interpolation. The 
original account is assumed to have contained only the arrest, the taking 
of Jesus to the High-priest’s house, the denial, the mocking, and then 
the morning trial or examination. The verses describing the night trial 
are introduced in such a way in Matthew and Mark as to make it appear 
that the members of the Sanhedrin were the-men who indulged in the 
mocking. But if the trial section is omitted the offenders will be the 
soldiers who made the arrest, who would be far more likely to indulge 
in such rough horse-play. Wendling,’ again, argues for the omission 
of these verses on the ground that the section was not a part of the 
primitive tradition (the Ur-Marcus), but was composed later out of 
material drawn from the description of the trial before Pilate. 

Much more cogent is the general objection to a state of things 
according to which, if we accept the Marcan account in its entirety, the 
Sanhedrin convicted Jesus on a charge of blasphemy, and then asked 
Pilate to put Him to death for treason—a charge on which they had 
never even examined Him. 

Although the arguments brought forward are by no means such as 
wholly to condemn it, it may perhaps be admitted that the Marcan 
account is not altogether free from improbabilities. On the other 
hand, the Lucan version in itself is free from any suspicion of unreality, 
and a respectable body of evidence can be brought up in support of it 
as against the opposing Marcan account. 

In the first place, that Luke is to some extent verbally dependent on 
the Marcan version throughout this section*(Lk. xxii 54-xxiii 1) can 
searcely be denied (cf. Lk. xxii 54b with Mk. xiv 58; xxii 61 with 
xiv 67; xxli 71 with xiv 63b); yet the outstanding fact remains that 
Luke treats this particular source, both at this point and: throughout 

1 E. Wendling Urmarcus, Tiibingen 1905. 
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the whole of the Passion-narrative (xxii 14-xxiv 10), in a way strikingly 
different from his own treatment of it in every other portion of his 
Gospel whi¢h has any appearance of being grounded on Mark.' This 
bare fact, of course, by itself, is no argument against the Marcan 
version, yet the traditional explanation, that ‘Luke does not exclude 
the possibility of the midnight trial and condemnation, but gives only 
the morning meeting of the fuller council, because their condemnation 
only was formally valid’, has nothing to support it ; for at the morning 
meeting Luke refrains from mentioning the fact of any passing of 
sentence. The examination ends by the council’s decision, ‘What 
further need have we of witnesses ?’ 

Again, that Luke’s version is not a casual abbreviation but a deliberate 
emendation is borne out by a comparison of Lk. xviii 32 with Mk. x 33 
(= Mt. xx 18-19). According to the Marcan version, our Lord, fore- 
casting His Passion, says: ‘They [the chief priests and scribes] shall 
condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him unto the Gentiles’; and 
the course of the trial in the second Gospel is in agreement with this. 
In Luke, however, the forecast is modified to suit his particular version 
of the event, and our Lord is made to say simply: ‘He shall be 
delivered up to the Geytiles.’ Luke seems consistently to present 
a state of things according to which the Jews could carry out initial 
investigations but could not pass sentence ; he tacitly maintains that 
they could not condemn—a state of things confirmed by John (xviii 31 ; 
cf. p. 57, note r). 

It may be noted further that it is Mark alone who gives the technical 
expression for condemnation (xaréxpway). Yet though Matthew omits 
it in the account of the trial, he uses the word in the forecast (xx 18-19). 

Yet again, it is no longer possible to ignore the fact that when 
St Luke intervenes with a new detail in the Gospel story, especially 
when it relates to official dealings between the Jews and the Romans, 
his evidence must not be summarily rejected ; wherever means have 
been discovered for checking his statements on these occasions he has 
hitherto been proved to be correct.? In his version of the proceedings 
against Jesus he introduces two fresh features: the modification in the 
Marcan Jewish trial, and the Herod episode. That it is unwise to 
dismiss the latter as a legendary accretion has more than once been 
shewn*; and though the former cannot be said to introduce any new 
fact, the modification bears signs of being deliberate, tantamount 


1 See Hawkins Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem p. 84f. 

2 See W. M. Ramsay 7he Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of 
the New Testament, 1915, passim, especially chs. 18 ff. 

3 See B. H. Streeter Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem pp. 229 9 f, and A. W. 
Verrall J.7.S. vol. x pp. 321 ff. 
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to a correction of the existing tradition in the light of better in- 
formation. 

A point of difficulty in the Marcan tradition, already pointed out, 
is corrected (or elided) in Luke. Mark makes the Jewish officials 
condemn Jesus for blasphemy, and straightway accuse Him before 
Pilate on a new charge, not mentioned in their own proceedings, of 
treason. There is no mention of blasphemy in Luke. The council 
tax Jesus as to His pretensions to be the Messiah—a claim which 
would be looked upon as treasonable by the Romans. To this they 
get no definite reply, but when He confesses Himself to be ‘the Son 
of God’ they accept this as sufficient, apparently regarding the title as 
embracing Messianic claims, and making further investigation un- 
called for. 

There is another point, though of a less tangible nature, which can 
be urged in favour of the Lucan presentation. The Church very early 
began to lay the chief blame for our Lord’s death on the Jewish people 
(1 Th. ii 14-15; cf. Acts xiii 27-28) rather than on Pilate, and this 
tendency to compare Pilate favourably with the Jews gradually became 
more marked until it reached its culminating point in the Acta Pilati. 
It is argued that this same tendency must have played its part even in 
the earliest traditions. Thus Loisy' explains the emphasis placed on 
the Jewish condemnation as a piece of necessary apologetic when 
preaching the Gospel to the Roman world. ‘II importait 4 la nouvelle 
religion que son fondateur ne parfit pas avoir été condamné par une 
juste sentence de Pilate ; d’autre part, il était fort délicat d’accuser de 
prévarication Pilate lui-méme, et il était impossible de nier que la 
sentence de mort efit été rendue par lui; restaient les dénonciateurs et 
les accusateurs du Christ, les Juifs, adversaires du christianisme naissant, 
détestés eux-mémes dans le monde paien;, rien n’était plus facile que 
d’élargir leur réle, de fagon 4 transporter de Pilate sur eux la responsa- 
bilité entitre du jugement rendu contre Jésus. . . . Ainsi le supplice du 
Christ n’était pas une action de la justice romaine: ce n’était que le 
crime des Juifs.’ It is therefore extremely unlikely that St Luke, whose 
work, it is supposed, was intended more definitely than the others to 
meet the needs of the Gentile world, would so weaken the force of this 
apologetic as to omit the formal condemnation, unless in the interests 
of historical accuracy. 


1 Les Kvangiles synoptiques ii 610; Goguel Juifs et Romains dans U histoire de la 
Passion (* Revue de l’Histoire des Religions’ ]xii pp. 165-182, 295-322) would even 
insist that in the primitive tradition the arrest also was carried out entirely on the 
initiative of the Romans, and that the Jews had no part whatever at any stage of 
the prosecution. See also the same writer’s Les Sources du Récit Johannique de la 
Passion, Paris 1910. 
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Even if we leave out of account the presuppositions aroused by the 
new light from Egyptian sources as to criminal procedure in the Roman 
provinces, and judge solely from internal evidence contained in the 
Gospels, the case on behalf of Luke’s version is not negligible; but 
when we find that the external evidence from every available quarter 
either directly supports, or is in complete harmony with, that version, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in the third Gospel we are 
nearer the truth of the matter than in the Marcan tradition. 


(III) The second premiss, that in the Zract Sanhedrin we have a code 
valid for the first half of the first century, indicating the correct lines 
which governed the Sanhedrin’s proceedings when confronted by such 
a case as that of Jesus, cannot, any more than the first premiss, be 
passed over unquestioned. 

A few summary details should be borne in mind as to the origin of 
this compilation which we call the Mishna. 

After the fall of Jerusalem, whatever measure of self-government the 
Jews may have possessed was abolished, and the Sanhedrin, the embodi- 
ment of their surviving political independence, such as it was, ceased 
too. A new court was, with very little loss of time, set up at Jabne, 
a court perhaps modelled on, and certainly regarding itself as the true 
successor of, the old national council. In its beginnings, however, it 
was nothing more than a body of teachers of the Law. It could 
pretend to no legal title; its powers depended solely on the moral 
influence which it held over the pious remnants of Judaism. For two 
hundred years the Pharisees. had been making steady progress in 
popular favour, and, with the end of the Temple and priesthood, they 
passed naturally to the position of leaders of the people. Even at its 
best this ‘Sanhedrin’ never seems to have outgrown its position of 
an influential but purely academic body. Under a succession of famous 
rabbis its members undertook the interpretation and preservation of 
their law and customs. No tradition was too unimportant, and no 
law too antiquated. They omitted nothing. The attempt at codifica- 
tion seems to have been begun by Rabbi Akiba (circ. 130) and continued 
by his pupil Rabbi Meir. The Mishna, as we now have it, is, with 
the exception of a few and unimportant later additions, the work of 
Rabbi Yehuda ha-Nasi, who presided over the Jabne ‘Sanhedrin’ at 
the close of the second century. ‘Taking the unfinished work of 
R. Akiba and R. Meir as basis, and retaining, in general, its divisions 
and arrangement, he examined and sifted the whole material of the oral 
law, and completed it by adding the decisions which his academy gave 
concerning many doubtful points. Unanimously adopted opinions he 
recorded without the names of their authors or transmitters, but where 
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a divergence of opinions appeared the individual opinion is given in the 
name of its author, together with the decision of the prevailing majority, 
or side by side with that of its opponent, and sometimes even with the 
addition of short arguments fro and con.’* 

We can best arrive at some estimate of the value of the Mishna 
Tract Sanhedrin as a criterion for early first-century jurisprudence, by 
comparing its provisions, when it is possible to do so, with the facts as 
we know them from other available sources. We can most readily do 
this by a comparison of the authority, the constitution, and the proce- 
dure of the court as we find them described in the rabbinic literature 
on the one hand,’ and in Josephus and other non-rabbinic sources on 
the other hand. 

According to the Mishna the Great Sanhedrin is all-powerful. We 
receive not the slightest hint that its doings were ever subject to the 
control of any person or external power. It was the sole arbiter in 
home and foreign affairs. Changes in the Temple, the Holy City, and 
local government could only be carried through by their permission ; and 
war could be waged only by their express sanction (San. 1,5). The 
doings of the King and the High-priest fell within the scope of the court’s 
control, and even their appointment was subject to the Sanhedrin’s 
consent (Zos. Sanh. 3, 4). ‘The High-priest was of no greater importance 
than any ordinary member, and could also be made to stand his 
trial before them (1, 5; 2,1). The King has higher privileges. He is 
beyond the reach of the law, yet at the same time he has no power 
to interfere with its course. ‘He can neither judge nor be judged, 
bear witness nor be witnessed against.’ Further, both his family and 
public life were subject to certain restrictions (2, 2-3). Though 
nominally head of the state, his foreign policy must be guided by the 
views of the Sanhedrin. The Mishna knows nothing of combination in 
the one person of the royal and high-priestly offices. Thus, according 
to the Mishna, the Jerusalem court is su preme alike in matters sacred 
and secular. : 

A study of the history of the Sanhedrin* makes it evident that the 
authority exercised by this court might vary within very wide limits. 
So far as the scanty evidence allows us to come to any conclusions, it 
may be said that the Sanhedrin-reached its maximum power at two 
periods: during the reign of Salome (78-69 B.c.), and during the rule 
of the procurators (6-70 a.D.). In the age of the early Hasmonaeans 
we seldom hear of its existence ; under Aristobulus II and Hyrcanus II 


1 See M. Mielziner Introduction to the Talmud, New York 1903, p. 5. 

* See H. Danby Tractate Sanhedrin, Mishnah and Tosefta, London 1919. 
- §% See Schiirer History of the Jewish People 11 i 163 ff; Bacher on ‘ Sanhedrin’ in 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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it does not appear to have been able to exert any effective authority ; 
while under Herod it seems to have been all but suppressed. The 
rabbinic writings looked back on the reign of Alexandra Salome as the 
golden age,’ an age when pharisaic ideals obtained such recognition as 
they received neither before nor after until the Jews ceased to be an 
organized nation. 

During the procuratorship, however important the Sanhedrin may 
have been, it still was confined within very definite limits. There was 
no native king, only a Roman governor who could interfere at pleasure 
in the nation’s affairs. Cases affecting life and death must be submitted 
to him. Also, the Sanhedrin could have had no control over the 
High-priest, since he was acreature of the Procurator, who could 
appoint him or remove him at will. And it would seem that the court 
could not even assemble without the Procurator’s permission.? 

It follows, therefore, that the Mishna picture, if it can ever have 
been true to facts at all, can only relate to the state of things 
during the former of the two stated periods, a short space of nine 
years. 

The High-priest Hyrcanus was a negligible quantity, da rijv HArxiav, 
modd pévror tréov bia 7d drpaypov airod, while the queen zdvra trois 
Papwaiors érérperev Toeiv . . . TH pév ov dvopa Tis Bacrreias clyev airy, 
tiv 52 divapw oi Papwain. But even so, she appears to have reserved 
to herself a measure of power hardly consonant with the Mishna’s 
conception of what a monarch should be: ézovetro pévroe kai 4 yu) Tis 
Bacrreias mpdvo.ay, ai rodd pucOodopixdy avvicrnow, Kai TH idiay Sivapev 
drédeakev Surdaciova, as xatarAnéat Tors repre Tupavvovs Kai AaBeiv Sunpa 
avrav. She was also able to secure the safety of the party who had 
aroused the murderous hostility of the Pharisees, and appears to have 
undertaken an expedition against Ptolemy Menneus of Damascus, 
without, so far as we can gather, any consultation with the Senate 
(Ant. XIII xvi 3). Towards the end of her reign Josephus gives us the 
impression that though she relegated considerable powers to the ‘ Elders 
of the Jews’, it was not so much constitutional as physical disabilities 
which prompted her policy (A#. XIII xvi 5). 

In view of what is laid down in Sanh. 2, 2, prohibiting the marriage. 
of a king’s widow, it should be noticed that the ideal monarch Salome 
was the wife of King Aristobulus before marrying Alexander Jannaeus, 
Aristobulus’s eldest brother (Am¢. XIII xii 1). R. Jehuda (ben Ilai), 
however, opposes the Mishna, holding that a king may marry a king’s 


1 See Taanith 23 a. 

2 Ant, XX ix 1 twis 8 abréw Kal rdv ’AABivov imavridfovew . . . Kal dibdoxovaw, 
ws ob« éfdv fy "Avavy xapls Tis éxeivov ywwpns xabica ovvédpov, See also Ant. 
XX ix 6. 
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widow—instancing the case of King David. According to Maimonides 
and Bartenora the Aa/aka is according to R. Jehuda. 

The tract gives us but the most meagre details as to the constitution 
of the court. We are told no more than that the Greater Sanhedrin 
consisted of seventy-one, and the Lesser of twenty-three members 
(Sanh. 1, 6), that this latter might, as occasion required, be increased 
to seventy-one (5, 5), that certain disreputable members of society 
could not sit as judges (3, 3), that only ‘ priests, Levites, and Israelites 
who could marry into priestly families’ can try capital cases (4, 2), and 
that, as the need arose, the Sanhedrin was recruited by the appointment 
(lit. ‘ordination’ m3"9D), in regular order of seniority, of those who 
made up the ranks of the ‘students of the learned’ n’p5n spobn (4, 4). 
There are many other things we should expect to learn from a tract 
which lays itself out to describe the Sanhedrin, such as the period of 
tenure of membership, and the qualifications which were necessary for 
a seat in the highest national court. But what is most extraordinary 
is the entire omission of any mention of who is the president of this 
council. We hear, only once, of the ‘chief judge’ (12 dy13n) who 
is to announce the verdict (3, 7). This may mean either the ‘eldest’ 
or the ‘most important’ of the members, and affords us no definite 
data. 

Examination of other Tannaitic material provides us with more definite 
titles of presidents of the Sanhedrin. We find p7 ma wen (Yom. 7, 5, 
mentioned immediately after the king; but the text is dubious, and 
probably #1 n*3 alone should be read). He is again mentioned by 
the same name in 7Za’an. 2, 1, where he is next in order to the N’wo. 
Here by JVasi is meant the head of the state, as in Ezekiel (cf. Hora- 
yoth 3, 3: Joon m wwon wm). In Pirke Aboth 1, 4-15 we find 
mentioned five pairs (m3) of prominent rabbis, Jose ben Joezer and 
Jose ben Jochanan, Joshua ben Perachya and Nittai (or Mattai) the 
Arbelite, Judah ben Tabbai and Shimeon ben Shatah, Shemaia and 
Abtalion, Hillel and Shammai, who received and handed on the 
‘tradition’ in succession during the last two hundred years B.c.; and 
of these same rabbis it is said (Hag. ii 2) OY”) DWI YN DWI 
yt m3 a8 ond; but this statement stands isolated in the whole of the 
Mishna. In Shadd. 15a a Baraitha is quoted to the effect that pyorn dn 
mw mNp man sd inwws wm pyner Swdnr; in Zos. Sanh. 2, 6 
there are three letters attributed to Gamaliel I, in which he writes in an 
authoritative manner to certain Jewish communities on matters connected 
with tithes and the arrangement of the calendar; and in Jos. Pes. 9 
mention is made of the appointment of Hillel as Masi. In the 
Amoraitic literature we find fully established the system of the 46 Beth 
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Din sitting side by side with the Vas#, the latter as president and the 
former as vice-president of the Sanhedrin (cf. Horayoth 13 5), but these 
refer to the Jabne period and later. 

But all this gives us no hint of the state of things as we find them in 
the New Testament, Josephus, or the Maccabaean books. Nowhere 
else do we hear of such an office as that of the Wasi or Ab Beth Din. 
Where individuals, who, according to rabbinic views, held such offices, 
are mentioned, it is only as ordinary, though it may be more or less 
prominent, members of the Sanhedrin: cf. ‘Pollion and Sameas’ 
(Abtalion and Shemaia) Ant. XVI i, and Gamaliel, Acts v 34 ‘a certain 
Pharisee in the Sanhedrin, Gamaliel by name’. Josephus several times 
( Vita 38, 39, 44, 60; Bell. IV iii 9) mentions Shimeon ben Gamaliel, 
and once ( Vita 38) speaks of him as yévovs 3¢ oddpa Aaprpoi ; but we 
receive no impression that he was president of the court, nor can we 
conclude from his distinguished birth that the Hillel family held the 
position of Wasi over the nation by hereditary right. 

Throughout the whole course of the history of the Sanhedrin, from 
the time of its problematic existence in the Persian period till its 
abolition by the Romans, the non-rabbinic sources constantly and 
unanimously describe the High-priest as the chief member of the 
national council. 

The High-priest’s position is clear from 1 Macc. xiv 44 (kai ov« 
eeorw ovdevi Trot Aaod Kai trav iepéwy AOerjoal Te TovTwY Kal dvTereiv TOIS 
tx’ abrod pnOnoopevars, kal érovotpépar cvorpodiy év TH xwpa avev avrov), 
Josephus Afion. ii, 23 (pvddger Trois vopovs, Sixdoer epi trav dpdirByrov- 
pévov, Kodo Tovs éXeyyxOévras), Ant. IV viii 14 (in cases where there 
is an appeal, the parties are to go up to Jerusalem xai cvvedOorres 6 Te 
dpxvepeds xal %) yepovoia 7d Soxoiv dropawécbwoav), Ant. XX x § (ri 8 
mpooraciay tov eOvovs of dpyiepeis éreriorewro). The High-priest is 
directly spoken of as occupying the presidency of the court in Amt. 
XIV ix 3-5 (Hyrcanus II), XX ix 1 (Ananos), and consistently in the 
New Testament. We hear of him presiding at the trials of our Lord 
(Mt. xxvi 62-65), the Apostles (Acts v 17-40), St Paul (Acts xxiii 2 ff), 
St Stephen (Acts vii 1), in all things taking the leading part (cf. Acts 
ix I-25; xxii §; xxiv 1). 

On the question, therefore, of the president of the Sanhedrin, the 
Mishna is misleading and inadequate, and, whenever it makes a definite 
statement on the matter, it is unhistorical. 

There exists but little material for comparing the other constitutional 
points mentioned by the Mishna tract. The traditional number, 
seventy-one, who sat in the court, need not be doubted. . [In the 
Mishna itself, on three occasions, Zebah. 1, 3; Yad. 3, 5;'4, 2, the 
number ‘seventy-two’ is given. But none of these passages bears 
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directly on the subject of the national judicial court.] Josephus gives 
the number as seventy (Be//, II xx 5, treating of the court which he 
extemporized to take charge of affairs when organizing the rising in 
Galilee ; cf. IV v 4, where the Zealots oust the existing authorities and 
establish in their place a court of seventy members), and this is the 
number given by R. Jehuda (Sanh, 1, 6). The difference of one will 
depend on whether or not the president is included in the total. 

There is evidence in the Greek sources for the existence of local 
courts, but not, as is assumed in the Mishna (Sanh. 1, 4). courts of 
sufficient authority to undertake the trial of capital cases. Provincial 
Sanhedrins seem to be referred to in Mk. xiii 9 (= Mt. x 17), where 
believers are spoken of as being delivered cis cvvédpia; cf. Josephus 
Bell. 11 xiv 1, where Albinus rovs éri Ayoreia Sedenévovs ims ris wap 
éxdoras Bovdys 7 tav mporépwv emitpdrwv dredv’tpov Tois ovyyevéct. 
From Ant. IV viii 14, 38 it appears that these local courts consisted 
of seven persons, a number for which Josephus even claims Mosaic 
command ; and when (#Se//. II xx 5) he tried to introduce what was 
apparently a model Jewish constitution into Galilee, he set up courts 
of seven judges in each town. But they had jurisdiction only over 
lesser crimes, ra peiLw mpdypara Kai tas govixas dixas concerned the 
court of seventy. 

Nowhere outside of the Mishna do we find the mention of any court 
consisting of twenty-three members, the number required for the Lesser 
Sanhedrin. Yet it is difficult to imagine that this number had not 
some basis in actual practice, considering the Mishna’s heroic effort 
to find scriptural sanction for it (Savh. 1, 6). Perhaps it was the 
number necessary to form a quorum of the ‘court of the one and 
seventy’ (cf. Sanh. 5, 7; Tos. Sanh. 7,1). The same explanation may 
also underlie the number, three, competent to judge non-capital cases 
(Sanh. 1, 1-3), as opposed to Josephus’s court of seven. (Cf. Sanh. 1, 2, 
where the number three, when required, can be raised to seven.) 

As to the qualifications for membership the tract tells us nothing 
definite: it only gives us the impression (Savh. 4, 3; 5, 4) that the 
position was the reward of rabbinical learning. 

The later strata are, as usual, more explicit. Cf. Sanh. 17d, 88a, 
Sifre on Num. xi 6. The would-be candidate must be humble, 
learned, popular, strong, courageous, of tall stature, of dignified bearing, 
of advanced age, acquainted with foreign tongues, and initiated into 
the mysteries of magic. 

The Greek sources are likewise silent as to the mode of election 
and the tenure of office. As for the latter point, it can be safely argued, 
from the non-democratic nature of the Sanhedrin, that a seat would 
be held for a lengthy period, if not for life ; also, from its normal lack 
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of independence, that new members were probably appointed by the 
supreme authority—the reigning native ruler, or the Roman governor. 

The Mishna tells us nothing of different parties, priests, Sadducees 
and Pharisees, who made up the council. (The rules laid down in 
Sanh, 1, 3, as to the need of a priest in deciding certain matters, are 
self-evidently theoretical only, and even so are concerned merely with 
non-capital cases.) But the evidence provided by Josephus and the 
New Testament is plentiful. Thus we find sitting in the Sanhedrin 
dpxvepeis, ypappareis Kal mpeoBirepor (Mt. xxviii 41 ; Mk. xi 27; xiv 43, 
53; xv 1; cf. Mt. ii 4; xx 18; xxi 13); and dpyovres, tpeaPirepor Kai 
ypappareis (Acts iv 5, 8), where dpyovres is synonymous with dpycepeis 
(cf. Acts. iv 23). Josephus speaks of of re dpyepets cai dvvaroi rd Te 
yrupporarov Tis Todews (Bell. II xiv 8), rovs re dpyvepeis iv Tois yrwpipors 
(Bell. 11 xv 3), of Svvaroi rots dpyrepedow Kai Tots Tov Paperaiwy yvwpipos 
(Bell. 11 xvii 3). That Sadducees sat together with Pharisees is abun- 
dantly clear from the constant collocation of ‘ chief priests ’ and ‘ scribes’, 
not to mention such an outstanding instance as Acts xxiii 6. 

On the procedure of the court there is no lack of detail in the tract 
(cf. Sanh. chs. iii-v), but unfortunately it is just here that our non- 
rabbinical authorities fail us. It might be imagined, on the other 
hand, that the New Testament trials, and especially the trial of our 
Lord, would afford us ample material for comparison, but as has been 
already shewn they are but a very uncertain criterion. 

We have no external authority which can act as a means of checking 
the contents of the latter part of the tract—the four death penalties and 
those who are subject to them. 

In the fericope adulterae, Jn. viii 5, the Pharisees say that according 
to the law of Moses the woman is to be ‘stoned’, whereas according to 
Sanh, 11, t she is to be ‘strangled’—unless ras rotavras is arbitrarily 
taken to mean ‘betrothed virgins’. Then, as laid down in Sanh. 7, 5, 
‘stoning’ would apply. Stephen’s case does not afford us any help, for 
there, it would seem, the crowd took the law into their own hands. 

A few slight parallels can be culled from Philo and Josephus, but 
these only touch on the most immaterial points. Cf. Philo De Humani- 
tate 14 with Sanh. 11, 2 (‘kidnapping’); De Specialibus Legibus 2 
(p. 211, ed. Wendland) with San, 8, 9 (‘the burglar’); III 19 (p. 180) 
with Sanh. 9, 3 (‘delayed death’) agreeing with R. Nehemia, not with 
Mishna; p. 190 with Sanh. 1, 4 (‘owner of goring ox’); Josephus 
Ant. IV viii 17 with Sanh. 2, 5 f (‘king and Sanhedrin’); IV viii 21 
with Makk 3, ro (‘forty stripes save one’; according to Josephus it is 
the punishment inflicted on those who refuse to allow’ the poor and 
strangers to glean). 

But though such external means are so unsatisfactory for our purpose, 
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the internal evidence which the Mishna provides is of a nature which 
can give us but little confidence in the laws as a practical working code 
governing the life of the nation before or after the fall of Jerusalem. 
We find great attention given to the theoretical working out of Penta- 
teuchal enactments, which for long must have been obsolete (if indeed 
they ever were practicable), side by side with a quantity of misapplied 
erudition having as its object the finding of scriptural sanction for usage 
not obviously ordained by Scripture. 

It is worth while examining the method by which the Rabbis 
attached a definite punishment to a particular crime where Scripture 
itself is silent as to what means of death is to be adopted. 

Eighteen offences (Sanh. 7, 5) are punishable by stoning : — 


(1) Blasphemy, Lev. xxiv 16. (11) Bestiality by a woman, Lev. xx 16. 
(2) Idolatry, Dt. xvii 2-7. (12) Connexion with daughter-in-law; 
(3) Sabbath-breaking, Nu. xv 32-36. Lev. xx 12. 
(4) Seduction of betrothed virgin, Dt. (13) Connexion with mother, Lev, xx 11. 
xxii 23-24. (14) Connexion with step-mother, Lev. 
(5) Rebellious son, Dt. xxi 18-21. xx II. 
(6) The Ba’al ’Ob. Lev. xx 27. (15) Cursing parents, Lev. x 9. 
(7) The Yidd’oni, Lev. xx 27. (16) Witchcraft, Ex. xxii 17. 
(8) Enticing to idolatry, Dt. xiii 7-12. (17) Enticing to communal apostasy, Dt. 
(9) Offering children to Moloch, Lev. xiii 1-6. 
xx I. (18) Pederasty, Lev. xx 13. 


(10) Bestiality by a man, Lev. xx 15. 


Against the first nine of these the Pentateuch issues the direct 
sentence that they should be stoned. But since in (6) and (7) there is 
added to this direct sentence the expression D3 DMD, it follows, 
according to the rabbinic law of gezera shawa, that wherever the same 
expression is attached to the mention of any other crime stoning must 
be applicable there also. Therefore (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), and (16) 
are punishable in this way. In the case of (11), besides this same 
expression ‘their blood is upon them’, the verb 377 is used ; therefore 
in (10) the use there of this same verb, ‘he slew’, implies that stoning 
is applicable to that case too. In (8) the verb.nn is used of a crime 
for which stoning is prescribed ; therefore since the same root is used 
again in describing (17) stoning there must be the penalty. Yet again, 
since the sentence against the witch (16) is mnn xd ‘she shall not live’ 
she likewise must be stoned, because we find in Ex. xix 13, mm x ‘he 
shall not live ’; used side by side with the root pp ‘he stoned’. 

As for the sentence of ‘ burning with ‘fire’, we find it issued directly 
against the priest’s daughter (Lev. xxi 9), and the case given in Lev. 
xx 14. And since this latter crime is further specified as mnt ‘lewd- 
ness’, it follows that all crimes which are so described must also be 
punished in the same way as Lev. xx 14. Cf. Lev. xviii 10, xviii 17. 
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‘ Decapitation’ is regarded as the penalty attaching to all those who 
are guilty of communal apostasy; cf. Dt. xiii 13-16, ‘Thou shalt 
smite the inhabitants of that city with the edge of the sword.’ The 
only others who are to be so punished are ‘murderers’. They are 
mentioned in Ex. xxi 12 and Lev. xxiv 17. But there we are not told 
of the means of death. Yet in the passage in Ex. xxi 20, also relating 
to murder, it is said Dp3’ OP) ; and in Lev. xvi 25 we find the expression 
Mop) 33n ; therefore it follows that the act signified by the verb Dp» ‘ be 
avenged’ must be carried out by means of the ‘sword’! 

‘Strangulation’ is not mentioned in the Pentateuch, but in the 
rabbinic code it is applied to those criminals for whom death is decreed 
without specifying the mode of death. In regard to these it is argued 
(Sanh. 52, 53a) that since the Law must not be construed with 
severity the most lenient form of death, i.e. strangulation, must be 
applied. Another line of argument is: Sometimes ‘ death at the hands 
of Heaven’ is ordained (Gen. xxxviii 7, 10; Lev. x 7, 9); and as death 
from Heaven leaves no visible marks, so must the death inflicted by 
the tribunal leave no mark. And such is only possible by death from 
strangulation." 

The post-mortem ‘hanging’ of the blasphemer and the idolater 
(Sanh. 6, 7 f) is self-evidently a rabbinic fiction to fulfil the letter of the 
law given in Dt. xxi 22. 

Stress should be laid on the fact that since the first decade of the 
first century the Jews had lost the right of carrying out the death 
sentence ; and even if the Romans recognized the validity of the Jewish 
capital laws (Jn. xix 7) they always, so far as our evidence takes us, 
carried out at least the punishment in accordance with their own rules. 
Therefore the Mishna tract, throughout most of its pages, is discussing 
modes of capital punishment which had been in complete disuse for 
two centuries past. It is exceedingly doubtful how far their tradition 
can be trusted in bridging this gap. 

What makes the abstract character of Mishnaic jurisprudence still 
more clear is the incessant opposition of opinion expressed in the 
name of some one or other demurring teacher. This is sufficiently con- 
spicuous in the Mishna alone. If the contents of the Tosefta and 
numerous Baraithas are taken into account the differences will be still 
more striking and numerous. Nor can we overlook the fact that these 
opposing opinions are not concerned with what was thought to have 
been the ancient usage; they differ in what they imagine to have been 
the custom because of the conclusions they, personally, find themselves 
able to draw from some biblical text. Instances of this can be found 
on almost every page of the Mishna. Ancient precedents counted for 

1 See Art. ‘ Capital Punishment’, Jewish Encyclopedia vol. iii. 
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little or nothing (cf. Sank. 6,8; 7, 2); they could easily be set aside on 
the ground of some rabbinic scruple, or passed by as invalid owing to 
the ignorance of former times. 

It passes belief that a penal code with any claim to actual utility can 
ever have been drawn up on such a basis of literary criticism and inter- 
pretation. We have the rabbinic principles of hermeneutics and logical 
discussion—so obviously the laborious product of students with more 
love for the minutiae of vocabulary than recognition of practical needs 
or even of prosaic possibility—applied to a code whose provisions had 
in mind the requirements of the nation as it existed long ago, some six 
or eight hundred years past ; and the result of this effort is offered, at 
the end of the second Christian century, as a manual of Jewish legal 
administration as it was any time from the return from Babylon to the 
fall of Jerusalem. 

Though not constituting a fair argument against the historicity of the 
Mishna’s contents, there is another feature which must, to say the least, 
have coloured the whole presentation of its subject. One of the 
rabbinic canons of truth seems to have been that their code must ‘ shew 
mercy in judgement’ to the highest degree. This middath rhamim 
‘ quality of mercy’ is carried to lengths which it is difficult to believe 
can ever have been possible in practice. We certainly find no example 
of its working in what we know of Jewish criminology from non-rabbinic 
sources. But according to the Mishna the judicial body was imagined 
as best fulfilling its functions when it sought to act as ‘counsel for the 
defence’. If there seemed to be no extenuating circumstances in the 
prisoner’s favour, the judges were to do their utmost to find some. 
The whole scheme of judicial procedure is characterized by the same 
attitude. The verdict of acquittal can be reached quickly, but that of 
conviction only as a result of the most leisurely deliberation. The 
prisoner must be robbed of no chance which might in any way tell to 
his advantage. The excessive mercifulness of the rabbinic ideal finds 
its strongest expression in Aakkoth 1, 10: ‘The Sanhedrin which con- 
demns to death one man in seven years is accounted murderous. 
According to R. Eleazar ben Azariah it would be a murderous court 
even if it condemned one man in seventy years. R. Tarphon and 
R. Akiba assert that if they had been in the Sanhedrin no man would 
ever have been condemned to death by it.’ Rabban Shimeon ben 
Gamaliel may well have replied: ‘Then they would simply have multi- 
plied bloodshed in Israel.’ 

Enough has been said to shew the marked disparity between our two 
sets of sources, a disparity so marked, indeed, as to leave but little room 
for doubt concerning the unhistorical nature of most of the Mishna’s 
picture. 
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An able and ingenious defence of the latter’s presentation has been 
urged by Biichler (Das Synhedrium in Jerusalem, Vienna 1902), who, 
while admitting the truth of the Josephus and New Testament versions, 
and the gulf which lies between their account and that of the Mishna, 
explains the problem by the simple theory that they describe two 
distinctly different courts ; according to his hypothesis there were two 
Sanhedrins, each having its own separate history, constitution, and 
authority. The one which we find in Josephus and the New Testament 
was a political body, possessed of civil jurisdiction ; while the other, 
the ‘Great Beth Din’ of the Mishna and Talmud, was concerned 
exclusively with religious matters. The former necessarily came to an 
end with the Jewish state, while the latter was enabled to continue its 
existence unbroken throughout the whole of the nation’s vicissitudes. 
Neither Josephus nor the Gospels speak of their Sanhedrin as passing 
decrees dealing with the priests, the Temple service, ritualistic purity, 
or anything touching on matters of a purely religious nature ; they 
ascribe to it cases dealing only with ordinary judicial processes, penal 
sentences, and matters of definitely political interest. With these, 
Biichler holds (p. 36), the Sanhedrin of the Talmud never concerns 
itself. While the former was the supreme court, the highest political 
authority, alone empowered to deal with criminal cases, and to inflict 
the sentence of capital punishment, the latter was the highest court 
dealing with the religious law, and the body entrusted with the religious 
instruction of the people. 

However much this dual government would explain, there is a con- 
spicuous lack of evidence for proving its existence. Neither in the 
Gospels nor in Josephus is there any suggestion, much less proof, of 
such a state of things ; while in the Talmud, the hints, even if they can 
be described as hints, are of the slenderest value. Granted a purely 
religious Sanhedrin, the total lack of any reference to it in the Gospels 
is inexplicable. Also Josephus, in his survey of the Jewish constitution 
(Ant. IV viii), must surely have made some definite allusion to it. 
Biichler (pp. 36f) quotes two passages from Josephus as proving his 
point, Bed/. Il xvii 2-4, Ant. XX ix 6, but they are scarcely such as to 
carry conviction. Equally unconvincing is the supposed proof derived 
from the rabbinic literature (Yer. Sank. 19¢) that the ‘mention of 
“Sanhedrin” without the epithet “great” presupposes another body 
than the Great Sanhedrin that met in the Hall of Hewn Stone’ (/. Z. 
vol. xi p. 424). 

This dual system, a sort of ‘ House of Convocation’ side by side with 
a national parliament, each working independently of the other, seems 
especially out of place in the Jewish constitution. The Jews’ out- 
standing claim to national distinction was the theocratic nature of their 
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government, in which civil and religious matters were everywhere inter- 
penetrating, and for all practical purposes identical. Finally, this 
hypothesis lands us into the contradictory state of things in which we 
find essentially civil affairs presided over by a priest, while it is a layman 
who takes the lead in religious disputes ! 

The obvious explanation of the differences between the Hebrew and 
Greek sources must surely be the true one. The Mishna fails to agree 
with the earlier accounts of the Sanhedrin because the historical Sanhe- 
drin had ceased to exist, and the Sanhedrin which it did know, on 
which it based its description, was a purely academic institution, having 
purely academic powers and purely academic interests. It had no 
national territory to govern, only a national literature to expound. 

It was almost inevitable that R. Jehuda ha-Nasi and his brother 
rabbis should, in drawing up an account of the Jewish Sanhedrin, regard 
it as a glorified, all-powerful reproduction of the tribunal as it was 
known to them. The three or four generations which had passed by, 
while providing the substance for the Mishnaic tradition, served as 
a solvent modifying in a most marked way the historical facts of more 
than a century ago. The Jews have always idealized their past history 
and institutions, and naturally in an account of their judicial court 
would make it embody all of what to them was highest and best in legal 
theory and practice. That which had a genuine basis of fact, and that 
which, in their pursuit after the ideal, they had evolved from a mixture 
of piety and artificial scriptural exegesis, would become inextricably 
mingled. What to them did not appear perfect was therefore not true. 
Excellent though such a method may be in the drawing up of a new 
code, it has its drawbacks as a historical process. 


It can only follow from all this that such a summary of our Lord’s 
trial or examination before the Jews as ‘The trial and condemnation 
from first to last violated every canon and principle of Jewish juris- 
prudence ’, or ‘ The whole trial before the Sanhedrin, therefore, being 
conducted contrary to Jewish law, was null and void’ (Buss Zhe Trial 
of Jesus, illustrated from Talmud and Roman Law, London 1906), must 
be subjected to considerable modification. The two premisses on which 
such a conclusion is based are by no means sound enough to bear the 
weight imposed on them. That our Lord was in the literal sense 
placed on His trial by the Jews is at least questionable ; but that we 
have at our disposal authentic matter for testing the legality of the 
forms of that trial, if trial it was, is still more questionable. It is not 
a matter which admits of absolute proof, but the bulk of our evidence 
points to the probability that the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem were 
empowered to carry eut no more than a preliminary investigation of the 
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evidence against their prisoner, and a study of the Gospel narratives 
makes it doubtful whether they can justly be said to have overstepped 
this permission. Consequently, to measure the justice of these incon- 
clusive proceedings by a code which is supposed to lay down rules and 
regulations for the conduct of a capital trial before an all-powerful 
Sanhedrin, is pointless. 

Furthermore, even if, in face of all the evidence to the contrary, we 
go so far as to admit the existence of a genuine trial by the Sanhedrin, 
a Sanhedrin possessed of full powers of uttering sentence of death, we 
have no criterion enabling us to check the validity of its methods. 
The compilation which has been habitually brought forward with this 
object is of such a nature that it is of little or no value as a picture of 
native law as practised during the period in question. 


H. Danpy. 


THE THRENUS SEILAE.' 


Tue high authority of Dr Montague James has added to the interest 
of this Latin document by his judgement that it is a ‘ version of a com- 
paratively early Greek document, dating perhaps from the first century’. 
Short as it is its problems are numerous. From its title down to almost 
the last word of its text of about thirty lines long, these questions make 
their appearance. The title reads: ‘Threnus Seilae Iepthitidis in 
Monte Stelac’ ; and its opening sentence: ‘ Venit filia Iepte in montem 
Stelac et cepit plorare’. The phrase ‘in montem Stelac’ has raised an 
insoluble problem in geography; and as such it can only be solved 
on the ground that it is a mountain on the maps of Fantasy, whence, 
sometimes, material is drawn for the composition of apocryphal litera- 
ture. Such a conclusion could be said to be a safe one ; and it would 
not help a jot towards the understanding of the document for or upon 
which it had been made. The Zhrenus itself offers another solution. 
Twice in this short threnody the daughter invokes the mother: 
‘O mater, inuanum peperisti unigenitam tuam et genuisti eam super 
terram, quoniam factus est infernus thalamus meus. Confectio omnis 
olei quam praeparauit mihi mater mea effundatur’ etc. For ‘in 
montem’ it is suggested to read ‘in matrem’. The Greek prepositional 
clause can be seen in the Latin. What of the name ‘Stelac’? ‘One of 


Lamech’s wives was Tselah ny , and these folk were grandparents to 


1 James Texts and Studies, 1893, ii 3, 182. ° 2 Gen. iv of. 
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Jephthah and his daughter. The initial ‘.S?’ of the name in the Latin 
is a euphonic transposition of the Hebrew initial letter with its need to 
be transliterated as 7s. For the hardening of the final” into a & sound 
the Lucianic reading SeAax for Zelah in Jos. xviii 28 is an exact 
parallel. 

Again, the daughter’s name, Seila, is unknown elsewhere in literature, 
except for a possible occurrence in an Onomasticon, Se‘Aa éAzis.' Did 
she not, however, bear her grandparent’s name? TZse/ah comes from 
by, that is ‘shade’ or ‘shadow’. And the daughter closes her lament 
with the words ‘ et tempus uitae meae in tenebris inueterauit’. Se//a is 
a common Latin form of the name; and it suggests its own palaeo- 
graphical reason for the form Sei/a. eda is its form in the ‘Ioropia 
TlaAauov.* 

An old and anonymous chronicle known as the de Genealogiis Pa- 
triarcharum,® leads to the further suggestion that the child is bearing the 
burden of her ancestors, where it records concerning Lamech’s second 
wife : ‘alia nomine Sella quae interpretatus adumbrans se ipsam. Ipse 
est Lamech qui dixit mulieribus suis: Audite vocem meam mulieres 
Lamech, et continete auribus vestris verba mea, quia virum occidi 
invulnerem et iuvenem in libore meo, virum dicendo Christum Christia- 
nos dictas iuvenem autem populum esse a Iudaeis Christum a paganis 
et haereticis Christianum occidi vel uti reum versa vici videmus (sic) 
ut pro Abel Cain dicitur, qui pro Christi nomine laniatur’. Is there 
not here also the reason why such an apocryphal piece should appear 
in the first century ? 


VACHER BuRCH. 


NOTE ON ST LUKE xu 6-9 AND ST MATTHEW 
1 10||ST LUKE m1! 9. 


In Zhe Golden Bough Sir J. G. Frazer relates that ‘on Christmas 
Eve many a South Slavonian and Bulgarian peasant swings an axe 
threateningly against a barren fruit-tree while another man standing by 
intercedes for the menaced tree saying, “do not cut it down; it will 
soon bear fruit”. Thrice the axe is swung, and thrice the impending 


1 James, 186. 2 Vassiliev ed., 1893, 194. 

3 P.L, lix 524 a. This document has a notice as well: ‘ Origo autem Gothoniel 
haec est: filius fuit Genez fratres Chaleb fratris Jephone.’? Compare Visio Zenez 
(James, 178). But it offers no reasons why the prophetic gift came to this relation 
of Caleb. ; 
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blow is arrested at the entreaty of the intercessor. After that the 
frightened tree will certainly bear fruit next year. So at the village of 
Ucria in Sicily, if a tree obstinately refuses to bear fruit, the owner 
pretends to hew it down. Just as the axe is about to -fall a friend 
intercedes for the tree, begging him to have patience for one year more 
and promising not to interfere again if the culprit has not mended his 
ways by then. The owner grants his request, and the Sicilians say that 
a tree seldom remains deaf to such a menace. The ceremony is per- 
formed on Easter Sunday. In Armenia the same pantomime is some- 
times performed by two men for the same purpose on Good Friday’ 
(Part I vol. ii p. 21). 

It would be interesting to know whether these practices were followed 
before the conversion of the several countries to Christianity. They 
are known in the East Indies, and in Japan, but are not described as 
taking place in Palestine, though it is said that a custom of tying 
stones to fruit-trees in order to ensure a crop of fruit is followed in 
both Syria and Sicily (of. at. Part I vol. i p. 140). The choice 
of Holy Days of the Church suggests that the peasants learnt the 
story from their Christian teachers and made their own use of it—with 
the important alteration that the steward’s active measures drop out, 
and only the tree has to exert itself. Yet there would have been an 
added point in the parable if its first hearers had believed that the tree 
could really hear and understand ; and it would be easier to see how 
there could be time to bring forth fruits of repentance after St John 
Baptist’s warning that the axe was already laid to the root of the tree. 


H. M. SLEE. 
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Westminster Commentaries, edited by WALTER Lock, D.D. Zhe Book 
of Jeremiah with Introduction and Notes by L. Ex.iorr Binns, 
M.A. (Methuen, London, rg19.) 


‘THE primary object of these Commentaries is to be exegetical, to 
interpret the meaning of each book of the Bible in the light of modern 
knowledge to English readers.’ So writes the General Editor of this 
series, and Mr Binns has kept this aim faithfully in view. His style 
(with occasional lapses) is good, and his matter should generally prove 
interesting to the thoughtful English reader. Mr Binns is well read, 
and his reading shews itself in some apt and excellent quotations from 
English writers. 

The work consists of a full Introduction of seventy-eight pages, some 
good ‘ Additional Notes’, and the Commentary proper. There are 
adequate sections on the teaching of Jeremiah and on his style. ‘ Even 
in the prose passages of Jeremiah’, writes Mr Binns, ‘there may always 
be detected, to use the phrase of Sir Philip Sidney, the movement of 
“ poetical sinews”.’ There is perhaps even poetical form as well as 
‘sinews’ in such a passage as the following : 


I beheld the earth, and, lo, it was waste and void ; 
And the heavens, and they had no light. 
I beheld the mountains, and, lo, they trembled, 
And all the hills moved to and fro. 
I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, 
And all the birds of the heavens were fled. 
I beheld, and, lo, the fruitful field was a wilderness, 
And all the cities thereof were broken down 

At the presence of the Lorp 

And before his fierce anger. 


Mr Binns shews a good knowledge of Hebrew and also of recent 
work, English and German, on the Old Testament, e.g. of Driver, 
Streane, Kennett, Wade, and Duhm. But he singles out Cornill’s book 
(Das Buch Jeremia, 1905) for a degree of special praise which is perhaps 
excessive, and he assigns (from time to time) an importance to the 
textual suggestions of modern scholars which they hardly deserve. At 
other times Mr Binns is duly on his guard. The discussions on the 
genuineness of several ‘ doubtful’ sections of Jeremiah are carefully and 
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judicially conducted, though the reader will not always agree with the 
editor’s conclusions. 

The notes as a whole are both concise and adequate. A curious slip 
is made on xlix 2, where the ‘daughters’ of Rabbah are apparently 
taken to mean the female population of Rabbah instead of the daughter- 
cities. On p. 50 the Arabic epithet given to Marwan II ‘the Ass’, 
should be al-Himdar not Al-Hamar. Other slips are ‘St’ Clem. Alex. 
on p. 2, and Ashtoroth (with two o’s) on p. 72. On p. 28 t5mxn is 
a misprint, and shakéd has an incorrect sh’va on p. 7. On p. 134, foot- 
. note, the reference should be ‘ Thuc. Book II, ch. lii’, and on p. 220 
the Hebrew word cited lacks one letter. It is a pity that a Tractate of 
the Talmud should be called Qiddushin on p. 62, but Kidushim on 
p. 86. These, however, are small blemishes in a meritorious book. 


‘Translations of Early Documents: (a2) The Longer Commentary of 
R. David Kimhi on the First Book of Psalms, by R. S. Fincu, B.D., 
(4) Zractate Sanhedrin, Mishnah and Tosefta, by HERBERT Dansy, 
M.A. (S.P.C.K., London, 1919.) 


Botu books are interesting, but it may be doubted whether the easy 
Hebrew of Kimhi is quite worthy of translation. Still the non-Hebrew 
reader is now enabled to see how a Rabbi of the Middle Ages (1160- 
1235 A.D.) could argue against the Christian application of Psalms ii 
and xxii. There are misprints to be corrected on a reprint of the book ; 
p- 37 (German), p. 38 (Hebrew), p. 42 (Arabic). 

The translation of Sanhedrin is more likely to be useful than that of 
Kimhi. The Mishnah is indeed difficult to render into clear English, 
but Mr Danby has overcome the chief difficulties. Only, when the 
literal meaning is made clear, the question remains How far does the 
text place us in touch with realities? Were the acts described ever 
done? Ifso, were they done under the Greek supremacy or under the 
Roman rule? The tractate Sanhedrin recognizes many crimes as 
capital, it describes four different methods of execution with particu- 
larity, so that a careless reader would pronounce it a bloody code. 
But then, what do we read in Makkoth, the tractate which follows? 
‘The Sanhedrin which condemns one man to death in seven years is 
accounted murderous, or as R. Eleazar ben-Azariah saith, if it condemn 
one man in seventy years.’ (Makkoth i 10). Further, the most 
elaborate precautions are taken to prevent an innocent person suffering 
the extreme penalty. Circumstantial evidence counts for nothing : it is 
regarded only as an ‘opinion’. Such a statement as the following was 
not received as evidence: ‘We saw the defendant sword in hand 
pursuing his fellow : his fellow ran into a shop followed by the defendant : 
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we went in after them and found the one slain, and in the hand of the 
other a sword dropping .blood’ (Sanhedrin, Tosefta viii 3). Two wit- 
nesses at least who had seen the fatal stroke were required. So, too, 
a capital case could not be decided in one day, except with a verdict of 
acquittal. Condemnation had to be pronounced on the day after the 
trial, and by daylight. 

Many suggestive passages might be quoted from Sanhedrin, but it is 
sufficient to give three. ‘If a man say, Hast thou slain my ox? the 
other may answer JVo or Yes to mystify his questioner. For there is 
a nay that is a yea, and a yea that is a nay’ (Tosefta, given on p. 62). 
No man must be induced to incriminate himself. ‘When the con- 
demned is ten cubits from the stoning-place they say to him, Confess. . . 
Every one who confesses has a share in the world to come’ (Mishnah vi 2). 
‘It is more serious to offend against the decrees of the Scribes than 
against the decrees of the Law. One who says, Zhere should be no 
phylacteries, thereby transgressing against the words of the Law, is inno- 
cent ; but he who says, Zhere should be five passages of Scripture in them, 
adding to the words of the Scribes, is guilty’ (Mishnah xi 3). On 
p. ror read éyyacrpipvOos 1™°, and on p. 108 read Samekh for final Mem 
bis. In Mishnah x 1 the text followed by Mr Danby runs, ‘These are 
they who have no share in the world to come: those who say that there 
is no resurrection of the dead’, &c. It would have been well to give in 
a note the important variant to the second clause, ‘ Those who say that 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is not to be deduced from 
the Torah’. Mr Danby’s book should prove both useful and interesting. 


Shekel Hakodesh. Now edited for the first time with an English trans- 
_ lation, &c., by Hermann Gowiancz, M.A., D.Lit. (Oxford 
University Press, 1919.) 


Tuis is a book of considerable interest, if not for its own sake, at 
least for its literary relationships. It is the work of Joseph Kimhi of 
Narbonne (fl. 1150-1170 A.D.), the father of the better known David 
Kimhi the commentator. It is written in parallelism with rimes (or 
rather assonances) between couplet and couplet, and the author ventures 
to call his work ‘ poems’ (nw). He gives it the title ‘Holy Shekel’, 
because he has ‘measured ’ (by weight) the Holy Language in com- 
posing his book. But the true interest of his work lies in the fact that 
its roots go back to the canonical Book of Proverbs. The same spirit 
which moved Ben Sira after studying the Scriptures ‘to write somewhat 
pertaining to instruction and wisdom’ (Prologue to Sirach) moved 
Joseph Kimhi to compose the Shekel Hakodesh. . The instinct for 

VOL. XXI. G 
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ethical writing has indeed manifested itself in the Jewish race through 
almost all the centuries of the existence of the race. 

After a brief preface the work begins quite in the tone of the Book 
of Proverbs : 


Wisdom giveth life to her possessor ; 

She payeth God’s reward and His recompense for work. 
By her shall a man gain in the days of his life 

A good name, and glory after his death. 


The rain of heaven giveth life to the seeds 

In the time of its coming down, but if it increase, it bringeth 
them to death. 

And Wisdom giveth life to the heart of the wise, 

And if she increase, she bringeth them to eternal life. 


Be not anxious when thy wealth perisheth, 

If thy understanding remain and thine honour. 

For how canst thou be anxious for the sheath of the sword, 
When the sword is in thy hand? 


(I have ventured to correct the Editor’s version.) 

Our best thanks are due to Dr Gollancz for making this work 
accessible in the original and for supplying an apparatus criticus. 
Perhaps we ought to have received more frequent warnings of the 
uncertainty of the text. The English translation, moreover, leaves 
something to be desired: surely the style of the A.V. should have been 
followed closely in a book which contains so much Biblical language. 
In verse 430 the Editor gives, ‘When kindly fortune waiteth on man, 
the very stones on the road shall yield him (reading wn) bdellium and 
gold.’ A more literal rendering is 

‘In the time of a man’s prosperity the stone of the streets turneth 
(2wn) for him into ivory (jw) and bdellium.’ 


The Old Testament: Its meaning and value for the Church to-day. 
By RicHARD HENRY MALDEN. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1919.) 


THE purpose of this book is sufficiently indicated by its title. It is 
the work of a thoughtful and vigorous writer, who faces fairly the diffi- 
culties of the subject he has chosen. It is a ‘popular’ book, but even 
the advanced student will find much that is fresh both in the thought 
and in the style. Sometimes, perhaps, Mr Malden is over-colloquial, 
e.g. on p. 117, but much may be forgiven an author who writes with so 
much power and freshness on an old subject. The book should prove 
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very useful to all who, starting from a modern standpoint, find the Bible 
full of literary, historical, and moral difficulties. Mr Malden deals with 
his problem fairly and ably. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


Les premicres controverses jansénistes en France. By ALBERT DE MEYER. 
(Louvain, 1919.) 


Tuts book derives a peculiar and pathetic interest from its place and 
date of publication. It is fitting that a study of Jansenism should come 
from Louvain, for it was there that Cornelius Jansen laid the foundation 
of his theology. It is remarkable, and of high augury for the future ot 
Belgian erudition, that within four years of the Great Crime, and amid 
all the difficulties resulting therefrom, so substantial a piece of work 
should have been carried to a successful end. M. de Meyer’s disserta- 
tion is apparently the first doctor’s thesis published at Louvain since 
the reopening of the University ; it will be welcome, on this score alone, 
to all lovers of learning. But students of theology and of Church 
history will find it a most valuable help to the understanding of a con- 
troversy which in interest and importance yields only to the great 
christological and trinitarian debates and the crisis of the Reformation. 
For the problems raised by Jansenism, although the particular form has 
changed in which they were presented 300 years ago, are with us still— 
Grace and Freedom, Predestination and Election, the ascetic life, the 
virtue of the sacraments, the essential notes of the Church. And 
although the Jansenist solution of this and that moral and doctrinal 
difficulty is one to which we may thank God we are as little bound as 
we are to the opposite extremes of laxity and Pelagianism, still it has in 
every case for English Churchmen a special interest. There is a strangely 
Anglican ring in many of the utterances attributed to Saint-Cyran ; we 
have first-hand experience of a Puritanism similar to that of his school ; 
we all feel the Romance of Port-Royal, and the enigmatic figure of Blaise 
Pascal compels an attention on this side of the Channel which few of 
his fellow-countrymen have commanded. 

Romance is not M. de Meyer’s business ; he is a ‘ positive’ historian, 
concerned with marshalling facts. But he knows his writers so well 
that he is able to make them live. Pascal indeed stands outside his 
canvas. But indications are not wanting to shew that he is ready to 
cope with him ; e.g. reasons are hinted which explain the change of 
neutrality into hostility against Arnauld on the part of the Sorbonne. 
We trust that when, as is much to be desired, M. de Meyer comes 
on to the later history, he will not fail to consult the priceless but 
somewhat unfamiliar volumes in which M. Ernest Jovy has enshrined 

G2 
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discoveries which throw fresh light upon Pascal and his relations to 
the Jansenists (cf. Pascal inédit 5 vols., Vitry-le-Francois 1908-1912). 

In the work before us M. de Meyer deals with the events of ten years, 
1640-1649. After an Introduction of sixteen pages containing general 
remarks on Jansenism and its historians, he traces in Book I the 
origins of the movement and describes the atmosphere into which it 
was born (pp. 1-85). Book II (‘Les grandes luttes’ pp. 86-342) has 
two sections centring round two books, the Augustinus and the 
Fréquente Communion. The analysis of them is particularly valuable. 
Some day we may hope to have M. de Meyer’s opinion on the still 
unsolved question whether the Five Propositions are really in the 
Augustinus. The section on the Freguente, i.e. on Jansenist morality, 
leads to the conflict between the University of Paris and the Company 
~ of Jesus, and the famous debate on the origins of Roman supremacy. 
This is treated with admirable clearness and mastery of detail. Book 
III (‘La Détente’ pp. 415-489) brings Rome to the forefront of the 
scene with its examination of the two great books, and carries the story 
down to the discovery of the Propositions by Nicolas Cornet. Then 
follows a conclusion in which the author ‘places’ Jansenism in the 
history of ecclesiastical controversy and compares it with modern 
theories, protestant and liberal. There are finally four appendixes: 
on the accusers of Saint-Cyran in 1638; on Jansenist education; on 
the sources of Arnauld’s 7héologie morale des Jésuites; and the text of 
Lugo’s judgement on Za Fréquente Communion. 

The narrative portion of the work is deliberate and pleasant to read. 
It is not free from repetitions ; it is not always free from ambiguity, 
c.g. we have to turn the page in order to discover who precisely is the 
‘jeune Jésuite’ of p. 197. But the book is solid and deeply interesting, 
and when the author allows himself the expression of individual opinion 
it is generally sound and singularly unprejudiced. He is thoroughly 
well equipped for his task, adding to erudition, sympathy and sobriety, 
qualities which are especially necessary and rather rare in dealing with 
Jansenism and the Jesuits. M. de Meyer turns them to good account 
on many occasions, e.g. when he handles the delicate question of 
Saint-Cyran’s orthodoxy and his relations with St Vincent de Paul, or 
in his estimate of the character of Antoine Arnauld. He holds the 
balance fairly between the great contending parties of his period, and is 
sincerely anxious to give to each its due. His psychology is as a rule 
acute, though in accounting for the general unpopularity of the Jesuits 
in France he gives less weight than it deserves to what must surely have 
been a determining factor, viz. their ultramontane and anti-Gallican 
sympathies. On the other hand when he describes the power of the 
Jansenist’s party he is hardly self-consistent. ‘Thus he begins by attri- 
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buting their hold upon the masses to the novelty of their doctrine, and 
to ‘une pratique religieuse en somme plus commode 4 l’endroit des 
Sacrements’. But on the very next page (80) he says: ‘La morale 
janséniste . . . préconisait une pratique religieuse trop dure, inaccessible 
a la plupart des chrétiens.’ The truth would seem to be that the 
Jansenists, whatever we may think of them, practised what they 
preached, and this will always attract even those who have no intention 
of following the example set. All to whom the Christian ideal is 
familiar like to see it carried out by others if not by themselves. 

M. de Meyer’s views on ‘ Probabilism’ are, I believe, correct, and on 
this account I wish, for the sake of English and Protestant readers, he 
had developed them more fully. The undoubtedly evil results of the 
unscrupulous application of Probabilism have given a bad name to what 
is in itself an innocent thing, and indeed an inevitable accompaniment 
of the system of universal and compulsory confession. And one may 
hazard the opinion that, in a last resort, it is rather the doctors of the 
Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 when Confession was rendered obliga- 
tory, than Bartolomé de Medina, the inventor of Probabilism, who must 
be held responsible for any laxity which has crept in through the Con- 
fessional. M. de Meyer deserves thanks for the fullness of his references 
which render his book indispensable to students of the subject. But 
a word of protest must be permitted against his Index. He has 
followed that bad easy habit of recording every occurrence of a name 
without stating the context. What possible help is it to know that 
Arnauld figures on 100 and Hermant on 130 pages? 

Slight misprints, over and above those noted in the Zrrafa, occur on 
Pp. 107, 187, 260, 263, 269, 352, 402, 443, 503- 

H. F. Stewart. 


The Origin of the Doitrine of the Trinity: A popular exposition, by 
RENDEL Harris. (Longmans, Green & Co., Manchester University 
Press, 1919.) 

Tuis short, very interesting, and in some respects highly illuminating, 
book is a sequel to Dr Harris’s recent studies on the Zéstimonies and 
the Prologue to St John’s Gospel. It is intended as a popular account 
of the results he has reached in them, and it will certainly serve to bring 
them before the notice of a wider public. That is all to the good. 

As to the Zestimonies first. Dr J. B. Gregory’s original and dahn- 
brechend work The Oracles of Papias (1894) was disregarded ; but the 
idea that a collection of Messianic proof-texts from the Old Testament 
existed early and might be the Matthaean Logia to which’ Papias refers 
got into the air and was current before Dr Harris turned his attention 
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to the subject and more suo threw fresh light on it. The Matthaean 
Logia of Papias were, he contends, a collection of Zestimonies against 
the Jews, drawn from the Old Testament, yet not primarily Messianic, 
but covering a much wider field and largely dependent on the Sapiential 
books: a collection that may well have been made by Matthew and 
was in the hands of St Paul and other writers of the New Testament. 
It is in every way probable that such a collection would be made at the 
earliest moment for use in controversy with the Jews ; and inasmuch as 
the later collections of Zéstimonies known to us identify Christ with the 
Wisdom of God, and the eighth chapter of Proverbs (including the 
LXX mistranslation in verse 22) played a dominant part in all the great 
controversies as to the Person of Christ, Dr Harris is on strong ground 
in arguing that the primitive collection included such passages, and that 
the identification of Christ with the Wisdom of God is the background 
of the high Christology of St Paul and of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Gospel of St John. The persistence of proof from the Old 
Testament, rather than from the New, was due to the fact that the 
proof was made in the first instance for Jews, and drawn, accordingly, 
from the only Scriptures which existed and were regarded as authorita- 
tive by Jews and Christians alike. All the New Testament writers are 
themselves dependent on the Old Testament; it was from the Old 
Testament that they derived their doctrine and drew a whole series of 
proof-texts which are the backbone of their theology. 

If this has not been said so plainly before, it ought to have béen. 
It is no doubt true as regards the Wisdom passages which in particular 
Dr Harris has in mind. Yet we know little of Matthew and much of 
St Paul. St Paul was surely as likely as Matthew to have been first in 
the field in applying these passages to Christ. And historians of the 
origins of the doctrine of the Trinity have always recognized the ‘ pre- 
paration’ for it in the Old Testament; all thé Sapiential passages, 
I think, are cited and discussed, for example, in M. Lebreton’s Zes 
Origines du dogme de la Trinité. Yet Dr Harris puts the case so 
vigorously and freshly that the familiar and rather dull study of the use 
of the Old Testament in the New springs to life again at his beck and 
we owe him our gratitude for this tonic. 

Again, it is common ground that the Logos Christology was pre- 
ceded by the Pauline ; and St Paul wrote of Christ as the Wisdom and 
the Power of God. That identification may well have been made in 
the first edition of the Testimony Book. If so, it is no doubt true that 
in later editions ‘ where Logos and Sophia come together, it is Logos 
that is the afterthought and the intruder’ (p. 30). But why the 
‘intruder’? The Wisdom literature of the Old Testament is not 
purely Hebraic, and the Logos theology as applied to the interpretation 
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of the Person of Jesus is not purely Greek. ‘Two philosophies coalesced 
in something greater than either alone. The Logos theology as we 
have it in the New Testament and later is not quite the same as the 
Wisdom theology, and to say that ‘all statements in which Christ is 
affirmed to be the Word of God’ may be replaced ‘ by an earlier series 
of statements in which He is equated with the Divine Wisdom’ (p. 31) 
is surely to say far more than the evidence warrants, and to miss the 
true instructiveness of the process by which the finest fruits of Gentile 
thought were brought into the treasury of Christian doctrine. 

But there are other statements in this popular exposition of the origin 
of the doctrine of the Trinity which seem to me to be even more mis- 
leading and fundamentally dangerous, because they take us away from 
the solid historical ground on which Christian doctrine rests in the 
consciousness and the experience of Jesus Himself and the impression 
he made on His contemporaries. They take us away from the frra 
firma of history, on which we can tread safely, to the unsubstantial 
region of speculative thought. 

Dr Harris has the point in mind. He writes at the end of his book : 
‘we have to stop and ask ourselves whether it is at all likely that such 
a title [as the Wisdom of God] was assumed by our Lord, or given Him 
by His disciples’ (p. 36); but he does not deal with the question. 
I wish he had put it to himself sooner. The answer must surely be 
unreservedly, No. Not one of the titles under consideration was 
‘assumed by our Lord’ (the very phrase implies a false start for the 
enquiry), and none of the evidence in the Synoptic Gospels (not even 
that of the so-called ‘ Johannine’ passage Lk. x 21, 22 || Mt. xi 25-27) 
suggests that He could have thought of Himself as the Wisdom of God. 
The concept is altogether too impersonal : it belongs to the philosophy 
of history ; whereas with the titles ‘Son’ and ‘ Messiah’ we are on the 
plane of actual human life. In writing the following words ‘ historically, 
the first impression He made upon His disciples and His compatriots 
was that of an abnormal, supernatural Wisdom’, Dr Harris plays truant 
from the evidence just when he ought to sit at its feet most closely, and 
reverses the actual order of the process of the developement of Christian 
doctrine. He emphasizes the fact that the Deity of Jesus is the central 
point of the Trinity, and he allows, of course, that the primitive con- 
fession included the recognition of Jesus as the Messiah and as the Son 
of God ; but he would relegate this twofold recognition to a secondary 
place. Yet the evidence of Epistles and Gospels goes to shew that this 
recognition was primary, that it carried in its train belief in His Deity, 
and that only in dependence on this primary recognition did any rela- ~ 
ting of Him to the Wisdom of God occur. It is never ‘Jesus’ but 
always ‘the Christ’ who is so related (Dr Harris notes this fact but 
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turns his back on it, p. 27). There is no evidence adduced by 
Dr Harris that bids us abandon the view that our Lord’s own conscious- 
ness of His Sonship and Christhood was the original basis of the 
doctrine of His Deity (which is the presupposition of the doctrine of 
the Trinity). Then the Wisdom passages suggested other categories 
under which He could be thought of, and other functions; and the 
Logos philosophy enriched the early established belief. These later 
conceptions can hardly be said to have confirmed the belief: rather, 
they enlarged it. And it must be observed that they did not lead at 
all directly to the doctrine of the Trinity. In the New Testament that 
doctrine is not at all clear, and indeed its formulation is impeded rather 
than helped by the close identification of the Christ or the Son of God 
with the Divine Wisdom or the Logos. As long as that identification 
exists we have a duad rather than a triad. The real triad—the real 
doctrine of the Trinity—only came when some of the characteristics of 
the Wisdom and the Logos were transferred from the Incarnate Son, 
and hypostatized as the Spirit of God. It was by differentiation of 
Christ from the Wisdom of God that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
reached. Dr Harris’s quick eye has discerned in the Mosque of , 
St Sophia evidence for his case. I do not wish to dispute it; but in 
order to keep pace with the developement of doctrine the dedication of 
the Church of the Holy Wisdom by Justinian ought to have been to 
the Holy Ghost. 

This then, I submit, is the way in which the identification of Christ 
with the Wisdom of the Sapiential literature is connected with the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Its real basis is to be sought elsewhere. So, 
while admiring the freshness of Dr Harris’s outlook. and heartily 
accepting many of the results of his work, I cannot but dissent from the 
particular application he has made of it and regret the summary manner 


in which he presents it as a popular exposition of the origin of the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity. 


Charis: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des ltesten Christentums. Von 
G1LLts P:son WETTER. (Oscar Brandstetter, Leipzig, 1913.) 
Phos (@Q%): eine Untersuchung tber hellenistische Frémmigkeit, 

zugleich ein Beitrag zum Versténdnis des Manichiismus. Von 
Gituis P:son Wetter. (Uppsala, Akademiska Bokhandeln, and 

O. Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1915.) 
THESE books, published respectively six and four years ago, have 
only just come into my hands. Their author is a young Swedish 
scholar, whose theological studies have been pursued mostly in Germany, 
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though he has also paid visits to England and expresses his obligations 
to Dr J. H. Moulton. He has been Docent at Upsala and has now 
been appointed Professor of the History of Religions at Stockholm. 
Of two other works of his, an earlier (Der Vergeltungsgedanke bei 
Paulus, 1912) and a later (Der Sohn Gottes, 1918), reviews will, I hope, 
appear in a subsequent number of the JouRNAL. 

In the first of these two works he gives us a very full and careful 
study of the word xdps which, philological in part as it must be, is 
prompted by the purpose of getting light on Pauline and later Christian 
conceptions. His aim is to discover the main lines on which the 
thought of the earliest Christians about ‘ grace’ travelled, and he carries 
down his researches to Irenaeus, halting there because at that point in 
the history all the notions which were associated with Grace in the 
Church of later times have already come into view. Indeed, he finds 
in the various books of the New Testament itself the roots, at least, of 
them all. There is no one idea of Grace in the New Testament: the 
word does duty for a whole series of dissimilar notions which belong to 
different conceptions of the whole structure of mankind and the world. 
(This is, perhaps, one of the over-statements to which I refer below.) 
To students of Doctrine I suppose the most obvious change in the use 
of the word is that by which it comes to be dissociated from its personal 
religious connexion with Christ or God, and either, as it were, hypo- 
statized, or treated as a force or power in its own right. Dr Wetter has 
a good deal to say on this ‘concrete’ or ‘realistic’ use, and here, as 
elsewhere, he draws largely on the Hermetic writings and the magical 
papyri for his illustrations. There is so much that is interesting in his 
study, and also so much repetition, that I can only aim at giving 
a general impression of the argument. 

Dr Wetter begins by maintaining that the conception of ydpes as found 
in St Paul was not Jewish and that it has no equivalent in Hebrew. 
Though the word occurs frequently in the LXX, the meaning is always 
different: men may find ‘favour’ in the eyes of God, but they look to 
Him for ‘mercy’ towards them. The Jewish conception, he argues, is 
always ‘ethical’, concerned with man’s conduct towards God and the 
judgement He passes on it. St Paul’s, on the other hand, is ‘ religious’ ; 
it is no question of man and his works: it is all God’s doing. So he 
finds the origin of the Pauline sense of the word in Greek usage (Philo, 
Epictetus, inscriptions and the like referring to benefactions of Emperors), 
where it denotes either an act or deed of gift or favour, or the beneficent 
disposition from which such beneficent action flows, on the side of 
a free sovereign power occupying a relation external to the recipient, 
who is not conceived as being affected otherwise than externally. 

In contrast with this ‘Greek’ conception Dr Wetter sets the ‘Hellen- 
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istic’ or ‘ oriental’ conception, according to which, he argues, xdpis is 
a mystical power bestowed on men, working inwardly in them or with 
them and effecting a change of being, as a God-given new equipment 
or endowment. This is the origin of the Pauline sense of the word as 
a power which has mastery over the inner life of the Christian. 

Dr Wetter accepts as St Paul’s only the ‘undisputed’ epistles, and all 
through this part of his study he discusses many passages with the fresh 
clues to their meaning that he conceives he has found, and gives his 
reasons for discarding the interpretations of most previous commen- 
tators as failing to appreciate St Paul’s fundamental thoughts. He 
thinks that, on the one hand, Jewish influences tended to ‘ psychologize ’ 
the original Pauline thought and so to treat xapis as an attribute of God, 
making it synonymous with éAeos ; and, on the other hand, that it was 
due to Hellenistic notions that it came to be regarded from an educa- 
tional point of view as an aid to Christian life, guiding the developement 
of the Christian in the right direction. So, as I understand him, we 
can trace a transition from the Pauline conception of a single act of 
God of a revolutionary character to the idea of Divine stimulus of an 
evolutionary process, with the further idea that the Church is the pro- 
prietor of all Grace which it is able to convey and to transmit through 
its various ‘means of grace’. So ‘grace’ is partly given and partly 
won, and the idea of quantitative differences comes in. 

Each of the points I have touched on is dealt with at length by 
Dr Wetter. In such a study it is difficult to avoid over-emphasizing 
the differences of conception that disclose themselves and assigning 
them too unreservedly to watertight compartments of their own. For 
instance, Dr Wetter gives us, among many interesting sections devoted 
to special notions, one on xdpis conceived spatially, or identified with 
salvation, as a realm into which the Christian is transplanted and there- 
after lives in it—a conception which he regards as typical of St Paul’s 
‘eschatologische absolute Weltanschauung’. It seems to me that this 
conception, translated into practical life in the world as it is, and 
adapted to its needs, gives us at once the church as the monopolist of 
grace, with even ‘magical’ channels for its use, so that the idea of 
gratia infusa is not so alien. But in any case Dr Wetter, I believe, is 
the first to attempt a study of the history of early Christian thought on 
the subject. He draws on materials, many of which have only lately 
become available ; and in his use of them he is always interesting. 

Phos is a worthy companion volume to Charis. It seeks to find the 
true historical background of the Christian conception of Baptism as 
gwrurpés and the baptized as dwriféuevo. In Charis much stress was 
laid on the physical conceptions with which early religious thought is 
associated, from which it was only gradually disconnected by a spiri- 
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tualizing process. ‘We moderns are all too ready to psychologize ~ 
Religion and its facts’ is the refrain of Pas: early Christianity is to be 
explained and seen in its true colour and proportions only against the 
background of popular piety and Hellenistic religiosity ; its victory was 
due as much to its power to absorb as to its power to adapt. 

This is a familiar thesis to-day, and the special application of it to 
the conception of ‘light’ which Dr Wetter makes is full of interest. 
What has to be accounted for is the connexion of ‘light’ with the idea 
of consecration or initiation and salvation. Classical Greek religion 
offers no parallel, and the use the philosophers make of the imagery of 
the Mysteries shews that the mystery-rites are the background of the 
philosophers’ thoughts. By careful study and comparison of references 
to the Mysteries, pagan and Christian, and to the symbolism of Light 
in other connexions, Dr Wetter reaches what he regards as the highly 
probable conclusion that in the Mysteries the Light, regarded as sub- 
stantial, was the actually present Deity who ‘enlightens’ the initiated 
and thereby divinizes them, the process being semi-physical: the divine 
substance is poured into the adept as a fluid and builds up his new self. 
For the Hellenist he thinks Religion is the implanting of new heavenly 
potencies in man whereby he becomes spiritual, ‘ pneumatic’. The 
identification of the Gzosis with ‘light’ implies, he argues, the same 
conception— that of a complete transformation of the man, whereby he is 
filled with a new divine element by which all darkness is dispelled and 
it becomes possible for him to see the truth. Dr Wetter finds further 
confirmation of his theory in relation to Manichaeism and its connexion 
with Mandaeism, to which he devotes a special section in the light of 
the latest discoveries and researches, arguing that the really new element 
in Manichaeism was the personality of the prophet, Mani, himself, and 
finding the source of the Hellenistic conception in oriental religious 
ideas of great antiquity. 

The two books are a valuable contribution to knowledge, not to be 
overlooked by students of the New Testament and early Christianity. 
Dr Wetter’s method of approach, from different sides, of his subject 
involves inevitably a good deal of repetition ; but the lines are clear, if 
the results are not always decisive, and he writes a German that is easy 
to read. 
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The Pohle-Preuss Series of Dogmatic Text-Books. 


Grace actual and habitual, The Sacraments*in general: Baptism, Con- 
firmation, The Holy Eucharist, The Sacrament of Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony, Eschatology. (B. Herder, 
68 Great Russell Street, London, 1917, 1918.) 


In a notice of the first six volumes of this series (7. 7: S. xvi p. 574) 
I described it as of value to all English students of Doctrine inasmuch 
as it provides them with an authorized statement of the official teaching 
of the Church of Rome in systematic form. The six volumes named 
above complete the series. Any one who is not in sympathy with the 
working out of a system of Doctrine in all its minutiae, providing 
answers to every question that can suggest itself to the most curious 
imagination, would find much in all twelve volumes (and not least in 
the last six) that would be wholly unedifying to him. In any case there 
are, I think, some statements and arguments that would be much better 
omitted’ and a good deal that would be more effective if it was 
presented in a different phraseology,’ as it might be without departing 
from the general method of treatment and the position of a Church that 
knows and has criteria of knowledge that are not available to others. 
But I make this comment partly in order to call attention to the fact 
that in some cases Dr Pohle can frankly and fully recognize changes of 
belief due to the advance of modern science. For example, his dis- 
cussion of ‘the location of Hell’, and his reference to the ‘ erroneous 
notions’ which the Fathers and Scholastics entertained about it, and to 
‘the unfortunate Galileo case’ as ‘ a warning to theologians’ (Zschatology 
pp. 49 ff), point the way to a sounder apologetic than all non-Roman 
divines are ready to adopt. But his task is easier here because the 
Church has never actually defined that Hel! is a place, though, as he 
says, ‘the dogma of the Resurrection seems to entail this conclusion’, 
and, as he implies, the conclusion was universally assumed. The 
Resurrection of the flesh, on the other hand, has been defined, and in 
this case Dr Pohle’s exposition can concede almost nothing to modern 
beliefs. ; 

Throughout the books Dr Pohle is careful to shew what points have 
been in dispute in the past or are still open, and always he supplies 
references to the fathers and the schoolmen, and to modern discussions 
of the points at issue. It is this scholarly presentation and treatment of 


1 For example, the extraordinarily circular argument about the seven sacraments 
(The Sacraments i pp. 33 ff). 
2 For example, the last sentence of p. 433 of the volume Gra 
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the subject as a whole that makes the twelve admirably printed and 
handy volumes a desirable possession for all students of Doctrine. 


In Belief and Creed (Macmillan & Co., 1918) the Bishop of Ely deals 
with a good many questions of current controversy of a kind with which 
the JouRNAL does not concern itself. Scholarship is only interested at 
two points. One of these is the possibility of the use of a subtle cipwveia 
by the author of the Fourth Gospel, as to which scholarship must, 
I conceive, be content to return an open verdict, with the result that 
it neither confirms nor bluntly disallows the Bishop’s conclusions. The 
other has to do with St Paul’s views about the Resurrection, and the 
various images he uses to describe the nature of the ‘ body’ and its 
relation to the body borne in this life. For purposes of scholarship it 
is unfortunate that Dr Chase’s exposition is controlled by a controversial 
aim. Dr Glazebrook, against whom he writes, had noted three distinct 
stages in St Paul’s thought on the subject. So Dr Chase is led to main- 
tain that no change can be detected and that St Paul was entirely con- 
sistent throughout. “This, I think, is a more static view than scholarship 
will confirm. The background of St Paul’s thought has not yet been 
sufficiently explored. Ideas of the ‘seed’, and the ‘garment’, and 
transformation, and divinization, played a large part in the popular 
Hellenistic piety and the philosophical thought with which St Paul, the 
Jew and the Christian, was in contact—in relation to which he often 
expressed himself. It is a thankless task to set about detecting incon- 
sistencies in the thought of ‘a great religious thinker like St Paul; but 
to attribute to him from first to last a systematized and entirely 
coherent scheme that is all his own is to defend him on lines that can 
hardly be made good. They do not seem to me to be the lines of 
living scholarship. 


Women in the Apostolic Church, by T. B. Allworthy (W. Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge, 1917), is a study of the evidence furnished by the New 
Testament as to the position of women in early Christianity. Mr All- 
worthy’s treatment of the subject is careful and thorough. He shews 
that the ‘equality of the sexes in the spiritual sphere’ was fully recog- 
nized and he accounts for the fact that the practical consequences of this 
recognition were limited in range. Mr Allworthy gives us for the first 
time a connected and critical account of the evidence, with adequate 
scholarship and sound judgement, and his book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the early history of the Church in relation to women. . 

Using perforce the same evidence, but coming to it with a different 
type of mind, Dr A. J. Mason in the appendix he writes to Zhe Ministry 
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of Women (S.P.C.K., 1919) reaches somewhat different conclusions. 
Mr Allworthy thinks that the New Testament shews us ‘the first 
attempts of Christians to translate principles into practice’, and looks 
forward to ‘the presence in the Church of the Divine Spirit’ as the 
guarantee of further developements. Dr Mason writes as if the limita- 
tions of practice noted by Mr Allworthy were themselves dependent on 
permanent principles (‘so’long as the race continues, men must be men, 
and women must be women, and it is upon this truth that St Paul rests 
when he asserts that women are to be “ subject” ’), and the whole Com- 
mittee are responsible for the statement that some of these limitations 
‘ originated in a generation which was guided by the special gifts of the 
Holy Spirit’. The theological interest of this report of the Archbishop’s 
Committee is concentrated in that sentence, indeed in the phrase ‘the 
special gifts of the Holy Spirit’. For readers of the JourNaL I need 
not enlarge on its implications. As a contribution to Church history 
the whole volume is of the highest value and interest. It covers ground 
which is unfamiliar to ordinary students, who will derive much illu- 
minating information from the appendices by Mr A. H. Thompson and 
Mr Eeles on the mediaeval period, besides being grateful to the Dean 
of Wells, the Bishop of Moray, Miss Gardner, and Dr Turner for their 
help on the earlier period, and to all the writers who describe the present 
position of the institution of Deaconesses in England, Scotland, and 
America. The appendix on liturgical forms relating to deaconesses 
and a number of illustrations add to the value of the book. 


J. F. BB. 
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